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IDEAS for a professional office 


N° MATTER what your profession, this e ® Control center for the entire partition, permitting patients to leave with- 


model dentist's suite includes ideas you office is the reception desk, En- out returning to reception room. 


may want to use in planning your own of- - closure at one end allows clerical \ distinetive custom floor of 
fice, Here are ideas for the creation of a work to be carried on out of sight. A ecom- Q § Rais trong’s Linoleum adds style 


dignified professional atmosphere, for in- municating system permits paging of patients and color to this office, Neat and 
creasing comfort and convenience, for mak- and calling doctor in operating room or office. ht in appearance, this floor can be 


, :; Louvered blind can raised 
red pins mark features worth studying be- ; . 
: . . when reception room isempty, per- 
eause they are thought-provohing ways of ¥ 


mitting direct communication with 
the private office. Below the opening, file 


To achieve semi-privacy for drawers slide out from either side, so they 
& he those who are waiting. lounge can be used by both doctor and assistant. 


ing office routine easier, more efficient. The ‘ — kept clean with a minimum of care. [ts cush- 

© ioning resilience is comfortable underfoot— 
important for those who must stand at their 
work. Your linoleum merchant will gladly 


help you plan a custom floor for your office. 


solving common professional problems, 


‘hairs are carefully arranged and : 
banal individual side tables. The lamps QO. onvenient closets keep patients | i, ¢ 
do more than provide light. In the base of ‘ street clothing from littering re- . 
each one there ts a tiny speaker connected ception and ii ae Soe aye : 
with the hushed-voice paging system. els tie open on passage on other side of | r 

Free Portfolios. “Ideas for Professional Offices” illustrates | f 
The vertical magazine rack gets all features of this office, gives tips on use of Armstrong’s ce 
rid of table top clutter, helps i Linoleum in all types of offices, Write Armstrong Cork | | Fi 
vide the room into smaller and more Co., Floor Division, 4609 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. | 
intimate areas, provides a compartment for (Similar portfolios available for retail businesses.) j 
the green plants whieh add a pleasantly ine 2 i . tae j 


formal touch to the reception room, 


Created as a service to dentists in collaboration with 
© Translucent glass partitions, in the American Dental Association by the makers of 


step-back arrangement. allow sof 
arnt filter had “be the ney ARMSTRONG’S LI NOLEUM FLOORS 
side rooms, eliminating the shut-in’ feeling Custom Laid or ® Standard Design 


a a ae re lr. eee * 


of a windowless area. The space created hes 
hind the partitions ts used forarecovery room, a 


One rubber sandwich—coming up 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in rubber 


VERYBODY talked about it but 

nobody did: anything about it. 
Street cars and subway trains were 
noisy because they couldn’t be any 
other way. Metal wheels on metal 
tails—metal trucks, metal frames—all 
contributed to the frightful racket 
made by the old-fashioned cars. 


Then a group of car manufacturers 
decided that something had to be 
done. They thought that rubber could 
be employed to reduce noise and vi- 
bration and increase passengers’ com- 
fort. They asked a number of rubber 
companies for suggestions—and B. F. 
Goodrich, out of its long experience 


in reducing shock, noise and vibra- 
tion with rubber, came up with the 
answer. It was a rubber sandwich for 
streetcar wheels—the girl in the pic- 
ture is making one—the same way 
Joe makes a ham on rye at the drug 
store lunch counter. Rubber discs and 
metal plates are alternated to make 


2 and 3-decker sandwiches that stand, 


on edge inside the wheel. The wheels 
are built around these sandwiches in 
such a way that the car hangs from 


‘ rubber — metal-to-metal contact be- 


tween wheel and axle is eliminated. 
The rubber soaks up the shocks. from 
the rough tails—gives quiet, smooth, 
comfortable riding. 


From this rubber sandwich and other 
design improvements came a new kind 
of car to bring quiet, comfortand speed 
to millions of streetcar and subway 
riders. This is a typical example of B. F. 
Goodrich development in rubber that 
has brought so many improvements 
in products accepted as “‘standard”’, 
and so many new products that have 
contributed to the comfort, efficiency, 
economy and safety of American 
industry and the American people. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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On Rockford “Hy-Draulic’’ Planer, Oilgear provides smooth 
power in straight line close to table ways. Cutting speeds 
infinitely variable to 100 f.p.m. or more; return speeds in- 
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design 


finitely variable to 200 f.p.m. or more. Controls centralized, 


sensitive, accurate. 


Lower costs, simpler design, less trou- 
ble, increased production through 
higher speeds...these are the 
goals of machine design. As with 
hundreds of other leading machine 
builders, the Rockford Machine Tool 
Co. uses Oilgear Fluid Power in 
progressing toward their goal. To 
try Oilgear Fluid Power is to use 
it increasingly. Here is why Rock- 
ford has employed in excess of 40,- 
000 h.p. of Oilgear units. 

First, Oilgear permitted Rockford 
to eliminate costly reversible mo- 
tors with their wasteful use of power 
and complicated control systems, 
and standardize on low cost con- 
stant speed motors. 

Second, Oilgear permitted Rock- 
ford to eliminate racks, screws, and 
gear trains together with their dis- 
advantages, and employ a simple 
direct, low inertia, trouble-free 
application of power. 





Third, Oilgear enabled Rockford 
to achieve new cutting and return 
speeds, each independent of the 
other. 

Fourth, Oilgear permitted effi- 
cient short stroke cutting, smooth, 
instant, shock-free, cushioned re- 
versing, protection against over- 
load, new convenient, flexible con- 
trol of machine operations, direct 
achievement of most efficient work- 


ing speeds, elimination of vibration 


and gear marks on the work. 


Oilgear, foremost in fluid power, 
offers you advantages many other 
machine builders and users now 
enjoy. Why don’t you investigate 
Oilgear? It has doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled’ production, made im- 
portant cuts in costs. Write today. 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 
West Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 








Boston Blue Sox 

Just a thought [on John Lardner’s column 
( NewsweEEK, Sept. 9) about the elimination 
of the clowning Cleveland club from the 
American League pennant race by the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, “a dour, stern outfit.”] Boston 
has had no fun, no winning baseball, and no 
people for 28 years prior to 1946. 


Bitt VEECK 


The Cleveland Baseball Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Po 


Rockaby Madchen 

Last week I whiled away part of the three- : 
hour trip from my home to office reading 
“Berlin Love Story, Props by J. Stalin” in the 
Sept. 9, issue of NEwswEEK. Jealously I noted 
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That half hour in ad and text 


that the Socialist Unity party in Germany 
had built a bridge, thereby shortening travd 
time for lovely office-worker Annemarie, 
thus allowing her to get 30 minutes more 
Germanic beauty sleep with Friedrich. 

My faith in American efficiency was slip- 
ping until I turned a few more pages and 
saw the ad headed: “Why Jim Blake can 
sleep a half hour longer.” The reason, it 
seems, is that the advertiser, the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., built a bridge. 


Howarp J. TiLTon 


New York City 


Greece Revisited 


The lead of your story on Greece in this 
week’s NEWSWEEK, stressing the significance 
of the 45,000-ton United States aircraft car- 
rier, Franklin D. Roosevelt, which entered 
the Salamis waters and anchored off the 
Periclean Harbor of Piraeus on Sept. 5, 
should recall the first American Fleet visit in 
Greek waters, under Commander Rodgers, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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What's ¢ het about tla haus ? 


We’ve been reading about a gent who 
remembers more things than the well- 
known elephant ever tucked up his 
trunk! 


Our man can skim over the Sun- 
day papers and recite item for item 
what was on each page. And he never 
—never—has to look up a phone num- 


ber more than once. He’s read hun- 
dreds of books—and remembers them 
so vividly he can recount chapter after 
chapter on demand! 


N.W.AYER & SON 


It seems he has a system, and you 
too (he says) can master it. Perhaps. 
An accomplishment like that might 


be swell to enliven a social evening. 


But when it comes to business... 
to the all-important facts and figures 
of business . . . good judgment turns 
thumbs down on elephants and mem- 
ory experts both. Figures, the founda- 
tion upon which sound decisions are 
built, must be accurate, objective, up- 
to-the-minute. To handle them with 


speed and economy, Management 
turns more and more to Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and effi- 
cient Comptometer applications. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 














Of course, we're exaggerating. But 
it might be a possibility — if Caustic 
Soda, that great conditioner of modern 
fabrics, were swept away from our 
textile plants. 


Few people realize what a vital role 
this important substance has played in 
the development of our amazing 
variety of textiles . . . fabrics for every 
purpose from clothing a dowager to 
making rugs, draperies, automobile 
tire cord, upholstery . . . and all are 
treated with Caustic Soda in their 
manufacture, 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
with its extensive resources, facilities 
and experience, plays a major role in 
meeting this demand for Caustic Soda. 
It not only is essential to the textile 
industry, but also is vitally important 
in the manufacture of soap, paper- 
board, industrial chemicals .. . 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
is one of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate 
of soda, chlorine, dry ice, calcium 
carbonate, and other basic and inter- 
mediate organic and inorganic chem- 
icals, Wyandotte also manufactures 
tremendous quantities of specialized 
cleaning compounds for business and 
industry. 





Mand 











WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan + Offices in Principal Cities 
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~ WANTED: FREIGHT CAR STRETCHERS 


We've never seen one— but they’d be mighty handy 
right now. There’s a record-breaking harvest now being 
moved by the railroads. Industrial production is rising. 
There just aren’t enough freight cars to move all the 
traffic as quickly and efficiently as we'd like. 

During the war, the railroads couldn’t obtain all the 
new cars they needed. Even now, material shortages and 


other difficulties are holding up freight car construction. 
And an ever-increasing number of freight cars are wear- 
ing out due to heavy wartime service. 

The average freight car load has decreased in the last 
year. More cars are carrying less-than-carload lots, And 
the adoption of the five-day week by many industries 
has increased the time that cars stand idle waiting to 
be loaded or unloaded. 


If the average time it takes each car to handle a load 
could be reduced by one day, it would add the equivalent 
of +100,000 cars to the nation’s supply. Railroads are 
striving to reduce this “turn-around” time by speeding 
up the hauling, switching and repair of cars wherever 
possible. Shippers and receivers of freight can help 
stretch freight cars by loading and unloading them at 


least. six full days a week. 
Working together, as they did so successfully during 


the war, railroads and shippers can overcome these 
shortages and avoid business losses, 


FREE! Write to Room 943,. Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. for your copy of the booklet 
TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR THE FUTURE, 


swcuroeos AMERICAN RAILROADS unico... 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

who had the North Cagolina enter the quaint 
bay of Nauplion exactly 121 years ago, early 
in September 1825. 

Samuel Gridley Howe, then a volunteer in 
the Greek armed forces for the independence 
of Greece, speculating on the significance of 
the American Fleet in Greece, noted in a 
letter from on board the Greek steam-war- 
ship Kateria to the Boston Daily Advertiser: 
“Whatever may be the policy of our govern- 
ment in sending so large a force up the 
Mediterranean, it has had at least the effect 








‘Ouver 
The North Carolina—first in Greek waters 


to heighten the reputation of our country. 
I see much of naval officers of all nations, 
and can say that where our officers are best 
known, they are most esteemed.” 

Howe’s letter was picked up by the rest 
of the American press, and pointed out in a 
prophetic way America’s future role. 


CuHaRILAOS LAGOUDAKIS 
Washington, D. C. 


~~ 


Words on Russia : 


Your article entitled “Soviet Arsenal” in 
the Sept. 2, issue demands official endorseg 
ment or denial. If true [that the Russians are 
manufacturing weapons in German plants], 
there can no longer be any doubt as to Rus- 
sia’s plans for military action. To the great 
misfortune of the world, we have . . . only 
one [reply]: that of immediate attack. The 
utilization of the United Nations diplomatic 
wrangling and other diversionary tactics by 
that country become clear as to purpose. We 
waited almost too long this last time. We 
won't be able to afford the same delay again. 

Sipney R, HARTSTEIN 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Words on Yugoslavia 

So the State Department wants pay for 
five American boys murdered by a Russian 
gangster. Is any American so stupid to be- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Vancouver. B.C. 
This shield stands for the best in air transportation. seat 
It represents an unvarying determination to provide 
excellence in equipment, airmanship and service on one of 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
lieve a few dollars will console the mothers 
of these boys? Is anyone alive to take this 
insult in‘dollars and cents? 
With a South Carolina politician head of 
this department, a “so sorry” note will be all. 
This insult is as great as Pearl Harbor. 


W. R. DEVENS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


aa 
Words on America 


The best thing for America to do in these 
quarrelsome times is to bend every effort to 
act, talk, and think peace . . . Let’s not be 
too proud to give a soft answer. Let’s not be 
too proud to turn the other cheek. Patience 
now by a few men may mean saving the lives 
of millions who would be killed in another 
war. 

B. T. WasHINGTON ROBERTS 

Chicago, Il. 


ows 


Undressed Gazelle? 


In reference to your “Gazelle Boy” picture 
in NEwsweEEK for Sept. 9, it seems somewhat 
odd that a life on the desert in the nude 
produced a sun tan 
only on the face and 
arms. Any explanation? 


Wo. B. SuMNER 
Gainesville, Fla. 


@ Come now, look at 
the picture again and 
see if you believe it. A 
boy who has been run- 
‘ning wild in the nude 
shouldn’t have a 
sleeveless shirt tan like 
the picture shows. 
He certainly doesn’t 
have “track-star” mus- 
cles in the calf of his 
leg that is showing, 
and just look how 
smooth and protected 
looking his legs and 
trunk are. It doesn’t 


look like he’s been 





” hg. | TOughing it to me! 
Akbar el Yom from Acme HENRY PITTMAN 
Gazelle boy Bishopville, S. C. 


That tan might be shadow. The glare of 
the Arabian sun makes the boy’s chest: look 
white. Notice the shadow on the back of his 
legs? 

A Veteran’s Bitter Cup 

Your article “Nerves in Combat” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 9) was of particular interest to 
me: “After 240 combat days at the most, the 
GI is worn out” and “he should be .. . re- 
assured what he is doing . . . is appreciated.” 

Permit me a loud, raucous laugh. 

I spent more than 400 days in combat in 
the infantry in the Mediterranean and Euro- 
pean theaters. For four months now I’ve 
been looking for a job, and if anyone gives a 
damn whether I cleaned cuspidors at SHAEF 
or fought at Anzio, I’ve yet to meet them. 

When I mention I was in the infantry I’m 
greeted with a delicate shudder. When I 
mention I graduated from college in 1942, 
I'm asked what experience I’ve had in my 


(Continued on Page 14) 






































Well-seasoned 


While green lumber has its uses, the permanent con- 
struction job requires a well-seasoned product. Slings that 
carry a heavy responsibility also need maturity—the long 
life and security imparted by a seasoned maker. 


¥%& Whether your lifts are lumber or locomotives, 
you'll find Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings well-fitted 
to do the handling. Their dependability comes from a 
combination obtainable nowhere else: patented braiding... 
the inbred stamina of Yellow Strand Wire Rope... 
Broderick & Bascom’s 70 years of exclusive rope manufacture. 
For sustained production, couple these work-saving slings 
with smooth-running Preformed Yellow Strand on cranes. 
Both tools expedite schedules, lower costs. Remember the high- 
visibility Yellow Strand that certifies their origin. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 














Operators who know prefer Monroe 3 


Speed, flexibility and easy operation have made hundreds of thousands of 
operators Monroe enthusiasts—whether they operate Monroe Calculators, Listing 
Machines, or Accounting Machines. 


Every Monroe has the basic Monroe simplicity. Every Monroe has the incom- 
parable ‘Velvet Touch’ keyboard. Every machine in Monroe’s broad line is the 
product of the engineering skill and precision that have given Monroe Adding- 

Calculators leadership for a third of a century. 

There are Monroe-owned branches in all principal cities—always available for 
maintenance and service. Phone your Monroe representative today; he is fully 
qualified to discuss all phases of your figuring and accounting. Send for your copy 

of our new Payroll Booklet, Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The Monroe Adding - Calculator illustrated below has the exclusive Monroe 
“3-Series” Dials and a Split Lower Dial that make possible startling short-cut 
methods—in many cases eliminating entire operations. 


Monroe Adding-Calculator MA7-213-W-3-s 





209-685 -191 
Monroe Accounting Machine 











CALCULATING 8 LISTING e BOOKKEEPING MACHINES Monroe Adding-Listing Machine 























COURTESY, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


ack when beauty got the breaks 


You never knew how an old movie would turn out. 
The proud beauty might be saved by the hero 

or she might be saved by a film break in Reel II. 
You couldn’t expect much from dry, brittle film, 
Today, movies are more fun all along the line. 


Sound stages in great Hollywood studios 

are comfortable despite banks of blistering lights. 
Carrier Air Conditioning cools stage-hands and stars. 
It speeds the processing and editing of films. 

It brings year-round comfort to movie-goers 

in theaters everywhere, from neighborhood house 

to New York’s vast Radio City Music Hall. 

Like so many top-flight firms in other fields, 








famous movie studios and theaters choose Carrier. 
Now Carrier calls on all its engineering skill, 

on all its experience with world-wide installations. 
to produce new quality products for YOU. 

You can enjoy the refreshing comfort 

of the finest Room Air Conditioner ever built. 
You can have a convenient Food Freezer, 

or a dependable, efficient Store Weathermaker. 
The Carrier name tells you the design is right, 
assures you the utmost comfort and economy 

in home, office or retail shop. You'll find them 

at your dealet’s, listed in your telephone book. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 


“CHARLATAN 


Yet the world learned to call her “Angel.” 
THE TRUE STORY—stranger, more stirring, more exciting 
than any fiction-of the world-famed nurse who 
sacrificed everything that most women hold dear 


to bring hope of happiness to others! 


SEE IT FOR THE 
EMOTIONAL 


EXPERIENCE OF 
YOUR MOVIE-GOING 
CAREER! 


PROUDLY 
PRESENTS 


ROSALIND RUSSELL - ALEXANDER KNOX 


with “ 


weDEAN JAGGER + PHIUP MERIVALE - BEULAH BONDI - CHARLES, DINGL 


Produced and Directed by DUDLEY NICHOLS - Screenplay by Dudley Nichols, Alexander Knox and Mary McCarthy 
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Holiday brings you NEW YOR 





as New Yorkers don’t know it 


‘Where can you order a mammoth mutton chop, 


Bombay Duck, or the “‘creamiest cheesecake 


this side of Milwaukee”? How did Coney Island 


get its name? Where will you find a restored 
monastery. . . or Fritzi Scheff, Ann Pennington, 
and Joe Howard? 


Louis Untermeyer, top-notch writer and Man- 
hattan celebrity, tells you in the October issue 
of Holiday—in a detailed 7-day tour of the 
town’s charming, unknown corners. But this is 
only part of a new Holiday feature—a 17-page 
portfolio of pictures and articles on New York 
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City that will have the sophisticated scratching 
their heads. 

The theatre is covered, too... 

Why are Broadway producers begging their 
“angels” not to back their shows too heavily, 
when theatregoers are clamoring for tickets at 
the highest prices ever? Why couldn’t “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” last two weeks in Times Square 
today? Robert Sylvester, drama critic for New 
York’s biggest newspaper, writes a knowing, 
behind-the- painted-scenes story that you'll be 


quoting to your friends! 


Holiday 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

field. Obviously none, so I get a polite tum. 
down. What’s left? 52-20, and I can assure 
you I’m looking for a job. Thanks, America, 


NaME WITHHELD 
Davis, Calif. 


Pablo’s People 


We are grateful to you for your kind re- 
view of our book, “Our Son, Pablo” (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 2). It is most gratifying to know 
that we have been able to impart the inspira- 
tion and faith in humanity which Pablo has 
given us. 

ALVIN AND DarLEY GorDON 

San Francisco, Calif. 


€@ I enjoyed your review of “Our Son, Pablo” 
immensely. I too have visited among the 
Tarascan Indians and met many young men, 
who, like Pablo, had a deep-seated sense of 
democracy and love and respect for their 
people. 

The Gordons’ story of their “adopted son” 
is excellent and NEWSWEEK’s review caught 
the spirit of it very well. 


ELVIN SCHROEDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Khaki Justice 

Once again we who have contended there 
is indefensible discrimination in favor of off- 
cers in the administration of the American 
Army’s military justice have shockingly strong 
support in the results of the Lichfield trials 
( NEwWswEEK, Sept. 9). 

The climax of those trials came in the 
conviction of Col. James A. Kilian, wartime 
commandant of our Army’s reinforcement 
depot at Lichfield, England. Evidence of 
Lichfield guards and other enlisted personnel 
was to the effect that they had been encour- 
aged by the higher echelons of authority to 
be tough on the prisoners; one, at least, died 
as a result of a severe beating. * 

In view of this evidence, the sentence im- 
posed on Colonel Kilian [a $500 fine and a 
reprimand] is unbelievable. It constitutes an 
apparently monumental miscarriage of jus- 
tice, calling for an investigation of the whole 
odorous affair. 

BerNARD J. STICKNEY 

Pontiac, Mich. 


The Diaper Crisis 

We just received our Sept. 9 issue of 
NeEwswEEK and read the article “For Future 
GI's,” how they are stocking up on_ baby 
supplies at the PX’s. That’s a fine idea, but- 
what are the ex-Gl’s supposed to do? 

My husband is a veteran of nearly four 
years in the Navy and we are expecting a 
baby in November. I canvass the department 
stores for diapers and I usually just get a 
laugh out of the clerks. One store has told 
me they sell one dozen to a customer when 
they get them. (A lot of good one dozen 
would do!) We haven’t complained about 
the housing situation or the raw deal on jobs, 
and I could go on, but what’s the use? The 
$64 question is—what is Jr. supposed to do to 
get some triangles—have his Daddy reenlist? 
(Over my dead body! ) 


Mrs. WALTER DutTKA 
Detroit, Mich. 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION typifies 
America. Etching the distinctive 
profile of every city, it reaches out 
across the country . . . bridging the 
broadest rivers, tunneling under the 
highest mountains. It makes distant 
places more accessible. It helps 
make all our surroundings more 
convenient, more healthful—basic 
to better living conditions for us all. 

Truck transportation plays a vital 
role in hauling millions of tons of 


mill and fabricated steel every year 
... directly to the construction job. It is 
another example of how necessary 
motor trucks are in practically every 
phase of modern life. And as in so 
many other industries in which loads 
are extremely heavy and dependa- 
bility is of the utmost 
importance to avoid 
costly delays in 
schedules, White 
Super Power Trucks 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


of America’s Landmarks 


enjoy the preference of the leaders. 
And for the new era of greater dis- 
tribution efficiency ahead, the new 
White Super Power Trucks offer 
this and every truck using industry 
greater opportunities for better 
service at less cost than ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 





If in September 
You wish to remember 
Your friends with a barbecue 
You make the most 
Of being host 
By serving Old Thompson, too. 
H. E. Kelley 


arfect for that party 


wT meme Ce Mieem=er seal Attention, charcoal chefs and Bach- 
on To 2 mm elors of Barbecue! When you're 
entertaining in the yard, play your 
trump card by serving mellow Old 
Fashioneds — first. But be sure 
they’re made the right way, with 
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Old Thompson. For ““Thompson’’, 
a better blend for better drinks, 
means Glenmore quality plus the 
matchless flavor of Old Kentucky. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 6744% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ONCE OVER LIGHTLY: There is at least 
one distinguished NEWSWEEK reader who 
takes our ‘stuff lying down. He is Bruce 
Bliven, editor of The New Republic. Over 


disturbing the counterpane, props up 
NEWSWEEK on a wooden contrivance 
which allows comfortable reading, turns 
to the first page of Periscope, and lets 


lunch the other day, 
Bliven informed 
Executive Editor 
Chet Shaw that 
reading this maga- 
zine is his favorite 
morning-shave 
accompaniment, 
Using a bedside 
electric razor, he 
plugs in without 





go at the whiskers. Bliven reports that 
Periscope plus Washington Trends takes 
him through two days of comfortable 
shaving. He adds that, while he turns 
first to these features, he likes the whole 
magazine, supine or standing. 

PLAY-BY-PLAY: One of this magazine’s 
basic aims has always been to clear up 
the confusion which must inevitably 
appear in day-to-day reporting of com- 
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plex events. There is no better current 
illustration of this function than the de- 
tailed account of the facts behind last 
week’s tangle surrounding the Wallace 
speech (see page 26). 

RED REPAIRS: At the same time, News- 
WEEKS sources in the field of foreign 
affairs reveal (another “first”) that Rus- 
sia has sent out feelers to Washington 
suggesting revision of the Potsdam dec- 
laration. The real reasons for the request 
are screened and analyzed in the report 
beginning on page 36 and in Joseph Phil- 
lips’s column. The importance of this 
combined coverage may be found in the 
realization that the next big issue be- 
tween the United States and Russia will 
be allowing Russia reparations out of 
current German production. Our price 
for German goods to Russia would be its 
participation in a unified Germany. 
ROUNDUP: The column of Congression- 
al analyses and background which Ray- 
mond Moley presents in “Perspective” 
this week is the result of his personal 
observations just after traversing half the 
states of the Union. The late President 
Roosevelt, with whom Moley has been 
known to disagree, once said that cam- 
paign issues could be foretold by talking 
to gasoline-station attendants. Moley 
skipped the attendants and spent most of 
his time around the nation querying news- 
papermen who, he points out, make a 
living finding out things. 


SIAMESE ORCHID: Miss Manmas Lela- 
huta, chairman of the editorial board 
of The Siam Nikorn Daily News, writes: 
“Owing to your paper, we are well and 
correctly provided with nearly everything 
we want to know.” 
As further evidence 
of Siamese appreci- 
tion, Miss Lelahuta 
asks permission to 
translate Periscope 
each week into her 
language for The 
Nikorn Daily News. 
We are now seek- 
ing to accommodate Miss Lelahuta in 
Silom Road. At the same time, we can’t 
help wondering how “Capital Straws,” 
“Trivia,” and “Miscellany” come out in 
Siamese. 





THE COVER: This member of the Sea- 
farers International Union, snapped by 
Photographer Ed Wergeles, found him- 
self and 43,000 fellow AFL seamen in 
the middle of one of the most paralyzing 
strikes in United States labor history. The 
seaman-picket, Harry Herschkowitz, was 
no pessimist about the strike. He con- 
fessed complete confidence that the strik- 
ers would succeed (see page 28). 
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When you turn the telephone 
dial you are taking control of one 
of the world’s largest and most in- 
genious machines. 


It is a giant mechanical brain 
which remembers and passes along 
the letters and the numbers you 
select. It sets up traffic lights to 
hold the road open, and reports 
back if the telephone you want to 
reach is busy. 


Dial has made great strides in 





Take a letter from A/to Z ~ 


recent years, but greater things are 
in store. 


Some day, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories will make it possible for you 
to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a 
neighbor now. 

All of this is part and parcel of the 
over-all Bell Laboratories program 
—to help the Bell System keep on 


giving you the world’s finest 
telephone service. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


White House advisers again were split 
over whether or not to grant the AFL 
seamen’s wage demands. Democratic 
Chairman Hannegan, usually considered 
pro-labor, opposed -the “appeasement” 
_. . Despite the continuing prospect of 
more strikes in critical production indus- 
tries, Washington insiders, who admit 
that “anything can happen,” neverthe- 
less are betting 10-1 that Truman won't 
recall Congress this year . . . The White 
House has a detailed report, filed under 
General Eisenhower’s name, describing 
the growth of Communism in the Western 
Hemisphere, especially in South America. 
The studies were compiled some weeks 
ago by military attachés in Latin Ameri- 
can countries . . . Plans are being readied 
in Washington and Ottawa for joint train- 
ing of Arctic defense troops again this 
winter in the Hudson Bay area. 


Resales of Vet Houses 


OPA officials are seeking a way to crack 
down on the widespread practice of 
veterans’ buying homes “for personal 
use,” then signing the property over to 
friends, relatives, or someone who'll pay 
them a fee. What many veterans don’t 
realize is that where a GI mortgage loan 
is involved, the veteran is liable if the 
new owner defaults. Also, once having 
obtained a $4,000 loan, the veteran can’t 
get another if he later wants to buy a 
home for himself. 


State Department Shift 


Under a new State Department re- 
organization plan approved by Secretary 
Byrnes, the Assistant Secretaryship for 
Political Affairs recently held by James 
C. Dunn, U. S. Ambassador to Rome, will 
be abolished and its functions merged 
with the office of Under Secretary Ache- 
son. A new assistant secretaryship will 
be created to deal with aviation, trans- 
port, and communications. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Air William A. 
M. Burden and Prof. George P. Baker of 
Harvard are being considered for this 
post. Incidentally, Willard Thorp, DOS 
economist now in Paris, is Secretary 
Byrnes’s choice for the assistant secre- 
taryship, which became vacant when 


William Clayton was appointed as the 
Department’s Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 


National Notes 

General Bradley is increasingly con- 
cerned oyer the lag in the new Veterans 
Administration hospital-construction pro- 
gram and is working overtime to smooth 
out some of the worst problems before he 
appears at the American Legion con- 
vention in San Francisco this month . . . 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
alarmed by the postwar Ku Klux Klan and 
recent lynchings, is setting up a Washing- 
ton organization and office to campaign 
for more rigid Federal safeguards of 
civil rights . . . At least one fairly high- 
ranking Army Intelligence officer is con- 
sidering calling for an investigation of 
OSS’s wartime operations and financing 
... The U.S. and Canada are making 
a very close exchange of all new informa- 
tion on guided missiles. 


More Oil 


The joint Army-Navy Petroleum Board, 
charged with providing oil supplies for 
military use, has recommended that the 
Administration take immediate steps to 
arrange for additional stocks from Latin 
America. The board wants to increase 
production in Brazil and Chile and to 
make certain Venezuela’s production is 
available in the event of future need. 
Trivia 

RFC Director George Allen, irked by 
repeated needling from Democratic 
Chairman Hannegan and other politicos, 
recently asked the President to be re- 
lieved of any patronage chores. Truman 
had no objection—a victory for Hannegan 
... A key Democratic politician has made 
this parlay bet: Senator Mead to lose in 
New York and Representative May to 
win in Kentucky . . . The Democratic 
high command is pleased with James 
Roosevelt’s work as state chairman in 
California. It says he’s revitalized the 
party to a point where Will Rogers Jr., 
Democratic nominee for the Senate, has 


a real chance to beat incumbent Senator 
Knowland. 





Trends Abroad 


The fact that American civilian 
women wear arm bands in the U. S. zone 
of Germany to protect them from wolfish 
GI’s has been pounced upon by the 
Soviets and publicized in the satellite 


countries as evidence that the authority 
of the U.S. is diminishing . . . The Ger- 
man steel industry is now producing at 
57% of the rate fixed by the Allies as 
sufficient for the peacetime needs of the 
Reich. Steel production in the U. S. zone 
is 70% of the zone limit . . . There has 
been a 33% rise in tuberculosis during the 
past six months in Hamburg in the British 
zone of Germany . . . General Roxas has 
asked the U. S. State Department to look 
after Philippine interests abroad until the 
new republic sets up its own foreign 
service. 


The Soviet Press 


Any future Allied efforts in behalf of 
freedom of the press in Russia or the 
Russian satellite countries are almost cer- 
tainly doomed to failure. High diplomatic 
sources say the Kremlin is convinced 
that a free press would start a psycho- 
logical and political reaction which would 
end in the overthrow of Stalin, Tito, and 
others. This is not because there is any 
effective, organized opposition in Russia 
which could profit from freedom of ex- 
pression, but because the regime rests 
to a considerable extent on the theory of 
its infallibility. A free press, which would 
expose faults, would soon destroy this 
basis of authority. Firmly believing this, 
the Kremlin also believes that the West- 
ern world believes it too—and that when 
the West calls for a free press in Russia 
it is doing so for the purpose of upsetting 
the regime. Thus not only is the campaign 
doomed to failure, but it also rouses 
suspicions of the West’s motives. 


United Nations to Europe? 


There are indications that Russia has 
by no means finished with the proposal 
of Soviet Foreign Vice Minister Vyshinsky 
that the United Nations be moved to Eu- 
rope. At meetings of the foreign ministers 
in Paris last week, Foreign Minister Molo- 
toff several times casually dropped the re- 
mark that it would be most desirable if 
the UN Assembly would come to Paris or 
Geneva when it convenes Oct. 23. No ac- 
tion was taken on these informal sugges- 
tions but the outlook now is that Russia 
will push the idea of holding the next ses- 
sion in Europe. If that plan is successful 
the Russians could be expected to support 


* a campaign to keep the UN there perma- 


nently. 


Occupation Troubles 


Watch for a drastic revamping of pres- 
ent denazification procedures in the U. S. 
zone in Germany. The program has been 
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stumbling badly since it was turned 
over to the Germans and is now in immi- 
nent danger of collapse. Feeling is grow- 
ing in Washington that the U.S. must 
reestablish closer supervision and insist 
on sterner practices. This feeling is 
heightened by recent military dispatches 
indicating that German civilians and off- 
cials are showing increasing disrespect 
and arrogance toward the occupation 
authorities, 


Foreign Notes 

A correspondent of the Narodno Zeme- 
delsko Zname, a Bulgarian opposition 
paper, was sentenced last week to a year 
in prison and two years’ loss of civil rights 
for reporting that “free grocers are for- 
bidden to sell vegetables at lower than 


government-fixed prices.” The court held 
that the phrase constituted “incitement to 
civil disobedience” . . . All newspapers 
in the U.S, zone in Germany have been 
authorized to publish special editions 
when the Nuremberg war-crimes trial 
verdicts are announced—the first “extras” 
to be authorized . . . Biblical names for 
babies are again in vogue in Germany. 
They were banned during the Nazi regime 


... About 70 persons collapse daily from 
malnutrition in Tokyo streets. 
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OPA Outlook 


A major reorganization of the OPA, 
looking toward gradual liquidation, is 
now set for soon after the end of the year. 
Only two major activities are to be car- 
ried through to June 30—rent control and 
price ceilings on building materials. De- 
spite denials, OPA Administrator Paul 


Porter has hinted to friends that he won't 
stay on to unwind the agency, He'll 


either go back to the FCC or return to 
private law practice, 


Meat and Taxes 


Meat packers say that premature mar- 
keting of large quantities of livestock 
during the OPA lapse isn’t the only cause 
of the growing meat shortage. Actually, 
there’s no real dearth of animals on the 
range. Farmers, in good financial shape 
and already in higher income-tax brack- 
ets, feel that by not selling now they can 
fatten their stock for expected better 
prices and avoid paying additional 1946 
surtaxes besides. 


Aviation Notes 


Officials of the Flying Tiger Line, the 
nonscheduled air carrier established by 
veterans of the famous air-combat group, 
are quietly working out plans with their 
ex-chief, Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, to 


establish a commercial airline in China. * 


Chennault has already received a $3,- 
000,000 loan to fly Chinese relief sup- 
plies . . . Prospects aren’t bright for 
agreement between the U. S. and Argen- 
tina in the current air negotiations, The 
U.S. wants free competitive service in- 
to Buenos Aires; the Argentines want 


flights strictly controlled . . . The re- 
quest of nine steamship companies for 
a review of CAB policy opposing their 
applications for overseas air routes isn’t 
expected to get anywhere. The board 
feels a change of policy probably would 
require amendment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act . . . Until a few weeks ago, 
the Army Air Forces had planned to 
extend its North Pacific weather flights 
(see page 64) to the Russian-owned 
Kurile Islands. After the shooting down 
of U.S. planes over Yugoslavia, the proj- 
ect was dropped. 


SEC Delay 

One of the favorite New Deal pro- 
grams, the breaking-up of the big utility 
holding companies, appears to be in- 
definitely delayed. The holding com- 
panies some time ago presented their 
dissolution plans to the SEC, but the 
plans were all based on a favorable 


market for their assets, the securities of 
operating companies, However, the com- 
mission delayed too long before approv- 
ing the proposals. Now the stock-market 
drop and resulting uncertainties make 
necessary extensive and time-consuming 
revisions in the complex plans. Mean- 
while the holding companies will go on 
as before. Even SEC officials are bitter 
about the holdups in its public-utilities 
division. 


Business Footnotes 


The Ford Motor Co. is experimenting 
with several new types of automatic 
transmissions which eliminate manual 
gear shifting. Whenever they are intro- 
duced the automatic shifts will probably 
be extra equipment on Fords and stand- 


ard on Mercurys and Lincolns . . . Look 
for a prolongation of sugar rationing if 


the Hawaiian sugar strike continues much 


longer, thereby canceling the gains of the 
good Cuban crop. The Agriculture De- 
partment hoped to ease the shortage in 
the East by diverting Hawaiian sugar 
from the West but has given up the 
idea . . . Canadians are drafting: plans 
for an International Trade Fair to be 
held probably in the summer of 1948 in 
Montreal . . . The international florists’ 
telegraph-delivery organization has de- 
vised a new currency exchange unit, the 
“fleurin,” for deliveries overseas of flow- 
ers ordered by cable. The unit has a value 
of about 25 cents and is pegged to the 
Swiss franc . . . There'll be larger sup- 
plies of canned tuna fish on grocery 
shelves soon. Packers had been holding 
400,000 cases awaiting the new OPA 
price increase. 
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Movie Lines 


PNouns Shearer’s return to the screen 
probably will be in an unproduced play 
by Harry Brown entitled “The Un- 
guarded Heart” . .. Deadpan comic Ned 
Sparks will be seen in movies for the 
first time in four years with a featured 


RS sn 


part in RKO’s “Magic Town” . . . Dick 
Powell’s next maystery-thriller will be 
“Build My Gallows High” to be filmed 
from the Geoffrey Homes best seller . . . 
David Selznick is negotiating to bring 
Greta Garbo back to pictures under his 
direction . . . The scenario for “Magic 
in the Air,” the film to cover the history 
of radio broadcasting, has been assigned 
to screen writer Emmet Lavery, who 
wrote the Broadway play “The Magnif- 
icent Yankee” . . . The success of Walt 
Disney’s so-called “package” show “Make 
Mine Music,” which includes a variety 
of musical specialties by top performers 
heard but not seen in the production, 
has encouraged plans to make one such 
film a year. Next year’s will be called 
“Fun and Fancy.” 


Book Notes 


An English translation of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s strongly anti-Western book orig. 
inally published in Chungking in 1943 
will be brought out. this fall by Roy 


Publishers. It’s called “China’s Destiny.” 


Written when the outcome of the war 
was in doubt, it is expected to provoke 
considerable controversy in the light of 
present Chinese Nationalist policies . . . 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
which discovered Josephina Niggli’s 
“Mexican Village,” believes it has an- 
other find in Alice Nesbet, whose dra- 
matic short novel “Send Me an Angel” 
will appear in November . ... H. Fred- 
erick Willkie, brother of the late Wendell 
Willkie and production vice president } 
at Seagram, has a book on industrial 
policy appearing next month under the 
title “A Rebel Yells” . . . Readers of 
Ann Mary Fielding’s novel “The May- 


fair Squatters,” which appeared last 
April, recall that she neatly anticipated 


the current housing difficulties in Lon- 


don’s West End... Horace Coon, author 


of “Money to Burn,” has completed a 
book about Columbia that will be the 
first in a series of U.S. educational insti- 
tutions to be published by E, P. Dutton. 


Miscellany 


When Joan Davis returns to the CBS 
network Sept. 30, look for a new show 
format with comedian Wally Brown re- 
placing Harry von Zell and the Delta 
Rhythm singers succeeding Andy Rus- 
sell . . . Bing Crosby has cut a new rec- 
ord for Decca in which he reads “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” against a musical 
background . . . Unable to find a printer 
with the paper or available capacity to 
handle the job in time, the Lionel Corp., 
toy train manufacturer, plans to run its 
new catalogue as a sixteen-page, four- 
color ad in a November issue of Liberty 
magazine. Lionel also will buy bound re- 
prints of the reported $76,240 ad to aug- 
ment the magazine distribution . . . Las 
Vegas, Nev., has hired a top advertising 
agency to glamorize its attractions in an 
effort to divert some of the loose cash 
flowing into Reno. Agency executives call 
the account “operation poker chip.” 
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It is just simple arithmetic that the only way 
your purchasing power can be kept up is for you 
and all workmen to produce more efficiently. Yet 
how many politicians or labor leaders are honest 
enough with you to tell you that obvious truth? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES. 
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Firmness toward Russia and close cooperation with Britain 
will continue to be basic tenets of American foreign policy. 
They will be stressed even more in the future than in the past 
in an effort to wash away any uncertainties left over from the 
Wallace embroglio. . 


Byrnes emerges from the Wallace affair more firmly entrenched 
than ever. The President realized from the angry reaction to 
his presumed shift to the Wallace line how popular Byrnes’s 
policies had become in the U.S. 


Greater caution will be exercised by the President from now 
on in reviewing the speeches of Cabinet officers and in answer- 


ing questions at press conferences, particularly when the sub- 
ject matter relates to foreign alfairs, 


Wallace will keep out of New York for the remainder of the 


Congressional campaign if Democratic strategists have their 
way. They expect the Lehman-Mead ticket to have left-wing 


support anyway and fear that Wallace will only alienate 
middle-of-the-road votes. 


Republican managers are preparing to make the most of the 
Wallace speech fiasco. They will use it as the basis for a get- 
rid-of-the-bunglers speech script to be sent out to Republican 
Congressional candidates. 


Truman will not stump the country for Democratic Con- 
gressional candidates. He has canceled his one definite out- 
of-Washington speaking engagement—a commitment to address 
the Future Farmers of America at a livestock exposition in 
Kansas City in October. 


He will make two or three radio speeches from the White 
House on specific national or international problems. Other- 
wise he plans to take no direct hand in the campaign. 


Political calculations of both parties will be upset if another 
wave of strikes breaks over the country. Democratic experts 
concede that more big strikes before November might well 
give Republicans control of the House. Republicans agree. 


Barring such a development, Democrats are still confident that 
they will hold the House because of their majorities in critical 
urban communities. Republicans don’t concede this but look 
for a close race as matters stand now. —, 


Continued Democratic control of the Senate is expected by 
pulse feelers in both party headquarters unless a sweep of 
1932 proportions, this time in the GOP direction, develops 
before election day. 
‘ — 

Administration hold-the-line wage policy is about washed up 
as a result of Steelman’s surrender to the seamen. Other unions 
already are demanding the same concessions given the AFL 
sailors’ unions. 


Efforts will be made to hold the Wage Stabilization Board 
together a while longer, but both the AFL and CIO are threat- 
ening to withdraw their representatives. If they do so, the 
board will be smashed. 


Another strike wave is threatened in the next few weeks even 
though both Murray of the CIO and Green of the AFL want 


to hold it off at least until after the November elections. Rising 
living costs are producing rank-and-file agitation for strikes 
in several industries. 


CIO longshoremen and meat packers already are threatening 
strike action. CIO (Chrysler) automobile workers, rubber 
workers, and oil workers are giving contract termination notices 
preparatory to strikes. Most CIO contracts leave unions free 
to reopen wage negotiations on notice before their expiration. 


Reversal of the Price Decontrol Board’s decisions on meat 
and dairy products is possible, Meat may be decontrolled and 
dairy products controlled, This is the opposite of the present 
situation, | 


Agriculture experts want meat set free but hesitate to make 


a formal recommendation to the Decontrol Board so soon after 
the reestablishment of price ceilings. But if the meat famine 


continues, as it probably will, such a recommendation or an 
order raising ceilings is likely within the next few months. 


Butter, cheese, and milk prices are rising rapidly and a few 
more notches will force the Decontrol Board to take action. 
It already is reviewing its original decision against control. 


More Federal suits against housing-material black marketeers 
will be filed shortly. The first crackdown against sawmills 
and lumberyards in the Mountain States was only a starter. 


OPA and CPA officials will inspect and prosecute on behalf 
of Housing Expediter Wyatt. The Justice Department will be 
called in only where criminal prosecutions are required. 


A premium payment plan for Canadian lumber will soon be 
announced by Wyatt. Designed to offset revaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, the premium payments will help supply 
furniture makers as well as house builders. 


A renewed fight for the service merger will be started by the 
White House as soon as Congress reconvenes. Truman is still 
trying to persuade the Army and Navy to agree on a plan. 


Army High Command will support the President in his renewed 
effort regardless of the Navy’s position. In preparation, the 
Army is putting its own house in order by combining over- 
lapping procurement and personnel agencies. 


Laws governing Federal employment practices are under 
review by a committee of representatives from eighteen gov- 
ernment agencies. Sweeping changes in the statutes, some 
of which are contradictory, will be recommended to Congress 
by this committee. 


Air transportation of perishable foods is being promoted by 
the Agriculture Department. A list of items drawn up by the 
department will be air shipped by one company to its retail 
outlets in the next few weeks as an experiment. 


Consumer reaction to prices and condition of goods will be 
carefully checked by the department. The object of the test 
is to find out whether faster shipping will help answer the 
problem of competition from frozen foods. 3 
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Luxurtous: double-deck Boeing Stratocruisers go 
into service on Northwest Passage early in 1947... 
first of these postwar sky giants on domestic routes. 


This transport version of the famed Superfortress 
will carry 70 to 80 passengers from Seattle to New 
York—non-stop—in less than 7}4 hours! 


Completely-pressurized cabins . . . spacious inte- 
riors with plenty of room for relaxation and free 





movement between decks... lower lounge... snack 
bar and other features... make the Stratocruiser the 
last word in luxury wavel. 


Make reservations early...and go Northwest! 
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Two ways to look for value 





in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way would be to get yourself a battery 
of testing devices like the one above. General 
Electrie lamp scientists developed this shadow 
box to check on the double coiled tungsten wire 
that goes into G-E fluorescent lamp cathodes. 
It helps to eliminate defects that might reduce 
the life or cause end-blackening in the General 
Electric fluorescent lamps you buy. But of course, 
you'd have to make hundreds of other tests be- 
sides, to make really sure of getting top value. 
Just to develop the instruments to make these 
tests would take years of research and mil- 
lions of dollars. But since General Electric 
already is doing all these things, the quick way 
to look for fluorescent lamp value is to... 





Insist on the @ monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy. You can depend 
on the quality of G-E fluorescent lamps, for 

every use in store, office, factory and home. 
2 *And you can rely on General Electric for 

the latest developments in lamps, because 
General Electric Lamp research is constantly 
at work with one idea in mind—to make 
General Electric lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 
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THE UNION: One if by Land, Two if by Mistake 


Confusion, a frequent Washington by- 
product, last week proved to be the 
capital’s principal commodity. In the 
space of one fateful day, Thursday, Sept. 
12, two events left the nation dizzy: 


€ In one broad sweep, the capital solved 
the worst maritime strike in United 
States history by giving the wage-stabili- 
zation formula its most serious fracture to 
date, then learned to its consternation 
that while the action had stopped one 
maritime strike it had started another 
which tied up American waterfronts 
even more tightly than before. 


@ By failure to examine thoroughly a 
speech by Henry A. Wallace before he 
endorsed it, the President led the nation 
and the world into believing for 48 pain- 
ful hours that American foreign policy 
toward the Soviet Union had been com- 
pletely reversed and that Secretary of 
State Byrnes and other American dele- 
gates to the Paris peace conference might 
as well come home. 

By the week end, with foreign policy 
and wage stabilization all 
but upended not a few vis- 
itors to the capital peeked 
slyly toward the Washing- 
ton Monument as they tax- 
ied to their hotels just to 
reassure themselves that it 
was still standing on its 
base, not its cone. 


What Policy? 


The President’s calling 
list for Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 10, seemed routine 
to newsmen on the White 
House beat. Perfunctorily 
stopping each visitor as he 
left, they learned from ex- 
Ambassador to Russia Jo- 
seph Davies that Mr. Tru- 
man was “piloting the ship 
of state through some very 
troubled seas with a very 
steady hand, his eye on 
the North Star,” and from 
John Cashmore, Borough 
President of Brooklyn, the 
less astral information that 
he hoped to deliver a 
275,000 Democratic ma- 


jority from his borough in 





November. 
A third caller was Henry 


A. Wallace. In line with Cabinet cus- 
tom, the Secretary of Commerce had 
shown Mr. Truman a speech he planned 
to make Thursday night at an opening- 
gun New York campaign rally sponsored 
by the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee and the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions.-The President, Wallace chattily 
revealed, was “pleased” with the speech; 
its theme was “The Way to Peace.” A re- 
porter quipped: “Is peace in politics this 
year?” Wellace grinned: “You can’t tell 
—you'd better wait and read my speech.” 

The morning of the meeting, reporters 
read advance texts poured out by Wal- 
lace’s industrious publicists. They gulped, 
sped to the White House, and at his 
press conference questioned the Presi- 
dent. Had he approved parts of the 
speech as the Wallace text stated? He 
had—in fact the whole address. Did he 
consider the speech a departure from 
Secretary of State Byrnes’s policy toward 
Russia? No. (For behind-scenes events 
surrounding this episode, see page 26.) 





Wallace: His foreign-policy speech strikes back like a boomerang 


’ American soldiers . 


Near midnight in New York Wallace 
strode to the rostrum of floodlit Madison 
Square Garden. The crowd of 19,000 
roared its ovation. From Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida, the PAC’s white 
knight, they had happily heard a strident 
blast at the Administration for “blunder- 
ing” toward war with Russia. Now they 
sat back to hear another special pet. 

Down the Garden Path: Wallace’s 
“Way to Peace” turned out to be a 
sensational route: “To make Britain the 
key to our foreign policy would be, 
in my opinion, the height ‘of folly... 
Our primary objective is neither saving 
the -British Empire nor purchasing oil 
in the Near East with the lives of 
. . The real peace 
treaty we now need is between the 
United States and Russia. On our part, 
we should recognize that we have no 
more business in the political affairs of 
Eastern Europe than Russia has in the 
political affairs of Latin America, West- 
ern Europe, and the United States.” 

Attempting to cushion the shocks of 
his switch from a one- to a two-world 
philosophy, the Iowan tossed a few con- 
cessions to the middle-of-the-road, but 
his listeners would have none of them. 
Hisses, boos, and catcalls greeted his slap 


-at the Soviet Union’s “type of land re- 


form, industrial expropriation, and sup- 
pression of basic liberties,” 
and his declaration that 
the Russians “had no busi- 
ness” stirring up native 
Communists in the West. 
Visibly upset by the heck- 
ling Wallace extempora- 
neously deleted other un- 
complimentary parts of his 
prepared speech, includ- 
ing his belief that Russia 
should “stop radicals at 
Madison Square Garden 
teaching that their form 
of Communism must, by 
force if necessary, ulti- 
mately triumph over demo- 
cratic capitalism.” 
Hillbillies? Whatever 
minor furor Wallace may 
have stirred in Red breasts 
by such defections was 
nothing compared with the 
worldwide storm which 
broke over his call for a 
world split into Russian and 
American spheres of influ- 
ence. Alone, Wallace’s pro- 
posal could be discounted; 
stamped with Presidential 
approval, it could not. In 
seven weeks at the Paris 
Acme peace conference, Secre- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Speech: Hippleheuser wrote it . . 


Into the maze of confusion, rumors, 
and flying statements over the Madison 
‘Square Garden speech of Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace, NEws- 
WEEK'S Washington bureau last week 
sent five veteran staff members to dig 
out the facts. Because their separate 
reports add up to an amazing chron- 
ology of what actually happened be- 
hind the scenes the editors of NEws- 
WEEK decided to present them in this 
composite form: 


The origins of the Wallace speech 
date back to last March when this gov- 
ernment, through three carefully pre- 
pared speeches delivered on successive 
days by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
and UN delegate John Foster Dulles, 
let the world know that the United 
States had decided on a vital shift in 
foreign policy. No longer would this na- 
tion pursue its soft-glove policy toward 
Soviet expansion in Europe; instead it 
would get tough (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 11). 

In President Truman’s subsequent 
Cabinet meetings the lone dissenter to 
this view was Henry A. Wallace. He 
argued that it would only make the Rus- 
sians tougher; that Soviet political domi- 
nation of Eastern Europe was a fact; and 
that, Yalta and other agreements not- 
withstanding, we should recognize it in 
the hope that Russia might agree to 
a general leveling of trade barriers and 
cultural exchanges which would pro- 
mote peace. 

Ideas by Wallace: The Wallace 
position was not generally known for 
two reasons: If he wanted to stay in the 
Cabinet, he could not publicly disagree; 
further, it was tacitly understood that 
Wallace in his utterances was to avoid 
the field of foreign policy. The Secretary 
of Commerce had upset months of deli- 
cate negotiations that were about to win 
us bases in Iceland by a blundering 
press-conference statement demanding 
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Dorner arranged for delivery ... 


the withdrawal of American troops from 
Iceland because the Soviet Union would 
regard ‘maintenance of bases there as a 
threat to its security. The Icelandic 
Government, feeling that the Wallace 
statement placed it in the position of 
choosing up sides, promptly terminated 
negotiations, leaving this country with- 
out the vital bases it sought. 

Through the spring and summer 
months, Wallace tenaciously fought the 
Byrnes policy on Russia. In June, he 
sent his Soviet trade expert in the De- 
partment of Commerce, Ernest C. 
Ropes, to Mascow to talk trade policies. 
The Russians were cagey. Wallace con- 
tended they would continue that atti- 
tude as long as the Byrnes policy stood. 

Last month, Wallace headed for his 
favorite hideaway—a farm near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where his sister and her 
husband, Charles Bruggmann, spend 
their summers—and spent days writing 
out in longhand a 4,500-word version of 
what he thought American policy toward 
the Soviet Union should be. Returning 
to Washington, he turned it over to 
Harold Young, Commerce Department 
solicitor and Wallace political manager, 
and to his speech writer, Richard Hipple- 
heuser, another departmental employe. 

Words by Hippleheuser: Mean- 
time, plans were being made for Wallace 
to be one of the principal speakers at 
a Madison Square Garden rally in New 
York, Sept. 12, under the auspices of 
the National Citizens PAC and the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, the latter an 
organization which has seldom deviated 
from the Communist party line. Han- 
dling the arrangements with Wallace 
were C. B. Baldwin, ex-New Deal official 
and national director of the NC-PAC, 
and Hannah Dorner, pretty New York 
ultra-leftist and director of the ICCASP 
who back in February had been instru- 
mental in persuading Wallace to support 
a Communist fellow-traveler, radio com- 
mentator Johannes Steel, against a Dem- 
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Wallace to Truman to Trouble: The Story Behind the Story... 


Associated Press 
White saw it, tipped off Clayton 


ocrat in a special New York Congres- 
sional election (NEwswEEK, Feb. 18). 

With Wallace scheduled to address 
the rally, Hippleheuser, a craggy ex- 
newsman of pinkish leanings who 
ghosted Wallace’s book “60,000,000 
Jobs,” began whipping the Poughkeep- 
sie draft into a speech. Last Monday, 
Sept. 9, in final form, it was given to 
stenographers. At 9:45 a.m. Tuesday 
Wallace, two copies in hand, headed 
for the White House. At 10 a.m. he 
was ushered into Mr. Truman’s office. 

Wallace laid one copy of the speech 
on the President’s desk and sat down 
nearby with the other copy. As Mr. 
Truman turned pages, so did Wallace. 
On page 5 where Wallace asserted that 
he was neither pro-British nor pro-Rus- 
sian, the President nodded and said: 
“That’s my policy and you can say so 
publicly.” When page 7, containing the 
statement that the United States should 
cease interfering with Russia’s’zones of 
influence in Europe, was reached it 
passed without comment. 

OK by Truman: The text finished, 
the President and Wallace discussed the 
need to hold New York’s left wing in 
line if the Democratic ticket of Sen. 
James Mead for governor and ex-Gov. 
Herbert Lehman for the Senate were 
to win. The substance of the conversa- 
tion was that the way to do it was by 
having men like Wallace appeal to the 
radical ranks at rallies in crucial areas 
from now until election day. 

Wallace left the White House bounc- 
ing. To a Washington columnist, Doris 
Fleeson, he passed the tip that Mr. 
Truman had approved the speech. To 
others, Hippleheuser spread the word 
that the speech would be newsworthy 
for its potshots at Communists. On 
Thursday morning, advance copies were 
sent to the National Press Club for dis- 
tribution, 

At 4 p.m. Thursday, most corre- 
spondents who gathered for Mr. Tru- 
man’s press conference had already 
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The Reaction: Clayton protested ... 


read the Wallace speech. The official 
transcript showed that the following 
exchange took place: 

Q. (By William H. Mylander, Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal and_ Tribune) 
“Mr. President, in a speech for delivery 
tonight Secretary of State—I mean Com- 
merce—Wallace has this to say about 
the middle of it: “When President Tru- 
man read these words, he said that they 
represented the policy of his Adminis- 
tration’.” 

The President said that is correct. 

Q. (Mylander) “My question is: 
Does that apply just to that paragraph 
or to the whole speech?” 

The President said he approved the 
whole speech. 

Q. (Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) “Mr. President, do you 
regard Secretary Wallace’s speech a 
depar ture from Secretary Byrnes’s pol- 
icy 

The President said he did not. 

Q. (Brandt, continuing) “... toward 
Russia?” 

The President said they are exactly 
in line. 

Meantime, across the street at the 
State Department, the full import of the 
Wallace speech had not yet sunk in. 
At 11:30 a.m., that morning, James 
Riddleberger, acting chief of the Office 
of European Affairs, had phoned Lin- 
coln White in the press department, to 
say he had heard Wallace was making 
an interesting speech that night; could a 
copy be provided? White had phoned 
the Commerce Department to learn that 
the speech had gone over to the Press 
Club “a couple of hours ago.” One of 
White’s assistants, Joseph Reap, was dis- 
patched to the Press Club. From a “hand- 
out” table in the Press Club foyer, Reap 
picked up twelve copies which were 
later distributed to Department officials. 

‘A Little Trouble’: At 5 p.m. that 
afternoon, Ann Wagner, a State Depart- 
ment stenographer, returned from the 
White House with transcribed notes on 
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Ross‘ held phone and listened ... 


the President’s press conference and 
handed thm to White who. regularly 
cables a summary to Byrnes headquar- 
ters in Paris. White, noting the tran- 
script’s unusual content, phoned Acting 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton’s 
Secretary. “Never heard of Wallace’s 
speech,” she said. White headed for 
Clayton’s office to discover that Clayton 
was as ignorant on the subject as his 
secretary. The State Department had 
never been consulted. 

Clayton, hurriedly reading the Wal- 
lace. speech and the press-conference 
transcript, picked up the phone and 
called Charles G. Ross, the President’s 
top secretary. Clayton protested that the 
speech and the President’s endorsement 
would gravely undermine Byrnes’s posi- 
tion in Paris and endanger American 
policy. 

The call finished, Clayton immedi- 
ately wrote an urgent cable to Byrnes 
with instructions to the code room to 
give it top priority over all other mes- 
sages. In paraphrase it read as follows: 
“Following is text of Wallace’s to be 
delivered at . . . tonight. Neither I nor 
anyone in the department has been con- 
sulted on the speech either formally or 
informally . . . At a press conference 
this afternoon, the President said that 
he endorsed the speech in its entirety, 
repeat, in its entirety. I telephoned 
Charlie Ross and told him the speech 
and the endorsement would be most 
embarrassing to you. (signed) Clayton 
Acting.” 

That night, the President, with his 
aides, attended a stag dinner at the 
home of his special counsel, Clark Clif- 
ford. The President appeared pleased 
with his press conference, particularly 
with the prospects that the Wallace 
speech might strengthen left-wing sup- 
port in New York. He remarked that he 
might have a “little trouble between 
Henry and Jimmie” but that this could 
be straightened out. 

Approximately three hours later Wal- 
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Acme Photos 
Allen tried to patch a cosmic error 


lace delivered his speech. By morning 
international diplomacy had been turned 
topsy-turvy. Mr. Truman rose, read the 
papers, ate his breakfast and went to his 
office. The enormity of the reaction to 
the Wallace speech was becoming plain- 
er and plainer. White House pe and 
advisers headed by RFC Chairman 
George Allen got on the phone to sam- 
ple Washington opinion, It was bad, 
very bad. “What shall we do?” Allen 
asked one friend on the phone. “Cut 
your throats,” was the reply. 

White House Huddle: At noon, 
Mr. Truman and his aides went into a 
conference. They agreed that the press- 
conference endorsement was too flat to 
withdraw. Tentatively it was decided 
the President from time to time in the 
future would make it clear that the 
Byrnes policy was still the American 
policy. 

During. Friday afternoon, the Presi- 
dent several times considered phoning 
Byrnes in Paris. Each time, he put it 
off. Meantime, the reaction from world 
capitals continued to pour in; it was 
almost unanimously adverse. Overnight 
it became increasingly obvious that the 
White House could no longer main- 
tain silence. 

Saturday morning, at 9 a. m., Ross, 


Clifford, Maj. Gen. Harry H.Vaughan, 


the President’s military aide, Matthew J. 
Connelly, a secretary, and Capt. James 
H. Foskett, another military aide, were 
called in by the President. It was agreed 
that Mr. Truman must issue a statement. 
Clayton was summoned from the State 
Department to help draft it. At 2 p.m., 
40 newsmen filed into the executive 


offices to hear the President read a state- 


ment declaring that his words at his 
Thursday press conference had not con- 
veyed his thoughts; that American for- 
eign policy had not been changed. 
Smiling and at ease, Mr. Truman 
watched the newsmen leave. Accurately 
he noted that there weren’t so many as 
there had been on Thursday. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 

tary of State James F. Byrnes had grown 
progressively tougher with Russia. Was 
Mr. Truman’s endorsement of the Wal- 
lace speech a_ reversal of American 
foreign policy? 

Across Europe’s air and front pages the 
question raged. In Paris, the fellow- 
traveling Franc-Tireur headlined: “Mr. 
Babbitt Begins to See Straight,” but the 
independent Combat mourned: “Mr. 
Wallace would deprive us of all hope 
of peace.” The Communist organ Hu- 
manité gloated: “They don’t feel like 
laughing in London today.” 

The Moscow radio smugly reported 
how the Madison Square Garden audi- 
ence had applauded Wallace’s blast at 
the British Empire but “punctuated his 
remarks against the U.S.S.R. with cries 
of disapproval.” A British Foreign Office 
spokesman expressed “pained surprise” 
and admitted that Wallace’s anti-British 
remarks, had they issued from any coun- 
try but America, would have brought an’ 
official protest from London. Save for 
the Communist Daily Worker, English 
newspapers angrily rejected the speech; 
the normally nonpolitical London Eve- 
ning Star snapped: “American foreign 
policy is still in the hillbilly stage.” 

At home, Republicans hurried to make 
political hay over the Administration’s 
crimson embarrassment. “The Demo- 
cratic party is so divided between Com- 
munism and Americanism,” Sen. Robert 
A. Taft declared, “that its foreign policy 
can only be futile and contradictory and 
make the United States the laughing 
stock of the world.” Dismayed Democrats 
swore that the President could not have 
read Wallace’s speech carefully and fer- 
vently predicted the Secretary’s exit from 
the Cabinet. 


In Paris members of the American . 


delegation to the peace conference hung 
frantically out on a limb. Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg tartly observed: “We can only 
cooperate with one Secretary of State at a 
time.” Secretary Byrnes, furious, offered 
no comment and dispensed with his daily 
transatlantic calls to the White House. 

The Hasty Repent: From the shud- 
dering State Department in Washington, 
Acting Secretary William L. Clayton an- 
nounced that the Wallace speech had 
been cleared neither with him nor, as far 
as he knew, with anyone else in the de- 
partment. That put the matter squarely 
up to the White House. 

On Saturday the President emerged 
from a strained two-day silence. To a 
specially convened press conference, he 
seemed extremely cheerful. But the state- 
ment he read aloud was sober, penitent, 
and, as a retreat to a hastily prepared 
position, a gem among Presidential pro- 
nouncements: 


“There has been a natural misunder- . 


standing regarding the answer I made to 
a question asked at the press conference 
Thursday, Sept. 12, with reference to the 
speech of the Secretary of Commerce 
delivered in New York later that day. 


The question was answered extemporane- 
ously and my answer did not convey the 
thought that I intended it to convey. 

“It was my intention to express the 
thought that I approved the right of the 
Secretary of Commerce to deliver that 
speech. I did not intend to indicate that 
I approved the speech as constituting a 
statement of the foreign policy of this 
country.” 

Then, concluding, Mr. Truman prom- 
ised to stand steady in the future: “There 
has been no change in the established 
foreign policy of our government. There 
will be no significant change in that pol- 
icy without discussion and conference 
among the President, the Secretary of 
State, and Congressional leaders.” 

On Sunday the President attended the 
First Baptist Church and heard a sermon 
titled “The Silver Lining.” Its theme: 
Those who face “confusion” in the world 
could turn to scripture for encouragement. 


Significance 


The extent of the President’s unfor- 
tunate mistake and the havoc of the Wal- 
lace speech are difficult to measure. 
Beyond question the events cost this na- 
tion a severe loss of face in the eyes of 
the world and undermined American 
prestige in Europe. 

How important a break it was for the 
Soviet Union can be estimated by the 
quick advantage seized by Foreign Min- 


Steelman: Did his nimble maneuver wreck wage stabilization? 


ister Molotoff to deliver a speech to the 
Paris conference warning the Western 
Allies that attempts to form blocs against 
Russia would lead to another world war. 

How unfortunate the events at home 
were for Secretary of State Byrnes can 
only be judged by the fact that the Con- 
ference to date had been touch and go, a 
battle in which he could ill afford to have 
any doubt created about the backing he 
was receiving from his own government. 

How unhappy an occasion it was for 
the Truman Administration politically can 
be gauged by the depression into which 
Democratic headquarters in Washington 
was plunged. The impact was greatest 


on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard 
states where there are many independ- 
ently minded and foreign-policy-consci- 
ous voters without whose support the 
President cannot hope to win ‘in 1948. 
Only a superb performance by Washing- 
ton in months ahead can erase the event 
from minds either at home or abroad. 


oo 


STRIKES: Rubber Wages 


As an official document, the White 
House handout which newsmen had be- 
fore them outstripped any bureaucratic 
gobbledy-gook they had ever read. Aware 
that it was designed to end the most par- 
alyzing maritime strike in American ex- 
periencé they patiently plied its author, 
the rotund Economic Stabilizer, John R. 
Steelman, with questions on the essence 
of the magic formula. 

Equally patient, Steelman explained. 
Since 1862, he declared, the government’s 
policy had been to pay “prevailing wages” 
on government jobs, The document in 
question was simply a new amendment 
(No. 205) to the wage-stabilization reg- 
ulations which would authorize Federal 
agencies engaged in industry to pay pre- 
vailing wages, providing Federal opera- 
tions constituted less than half of total 
operations in that industrial field. 

How would it apply to the strike by two 
AFL unions—the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, and the Sea- 
farers International 
Union? Simple. Al- 
though ship opera- 
tors were willing to 
grant demands for 
$22.50 more a 
month for SUP mem- 
bers, and $27.50 for 
the SIU, the War 
Stabilization Board 
had twice refused to 
approve, contending 
it would violate wage 
regulations. Assum- 
ing that the govern- 
ment now was own- 
er-operator of less 
than half the nation’s 
merchant ships (as 
late as June, it had 
owned approximately 
80 per cent), Amend- 
ment 205 would make the contracts valid 
without further recourse to WSB. 

Obligingly the Maritime Commission 
came up with figures which showed that 
private operators now had 1,427 of the 
ships, the government only 1,344. The 
AFL unions announced they were on 
their way back to work, Thus, for a few 
blissful moments last week, it appeared 
that the strike was at an end. Not so: 

@ Overnight 74,000 members of the CIO 
National Maritime Union walked out. 
Having won only a $17.50 raise in June, 
they clamored for parity with AFL. 

@ With the NMU, out went two other 
unions, the Marine Cooks and Stewards of 
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the Pacific (CIO), and the Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders 
and Wipers (independent). 

@ With few exceptions, other unions, in- 
cluding the two victorious AFL unions, 
refused to cross the new picket lines. 

So despite official assurances that the 
AFL victory scale would be extended to 
other unions, America’s merchant fleet 
still lay in harbor at the week end. 

Perhaps more serious were implications 
of Amendment 205. The wage-stabiliza- 
tion formula had been cracked wide open. 
What other union leaders said privately, 
R. J. Thomas, vice president of the 
United Auto Workers, said publicly: If 
the maritime workers really had set a 
new pattern for wage increases, the UAW 
would be first in line for another. 


oo 


PEOPLE: Love in Liége 


In May 1945, when the war ended in 
Europe, Pvt. John J. Hand was just a 
pretty good average GI. He was 21, slim, 
blue-eyed, and brown-haired; he had 
been in the Army three years. The Tuni- 
sian campaign and the fighting in Sicily 
by that time were receding memories. 
Closer to mind were the long intensive 
training in England for D Day and the 
long grind through Northern France into 
Germany where he suffered a knee wound 
and won the Purple Heart. 

But in Johnny Hand’s restive state total 
victory was less than satisfying. He felt 
no personal elation. On an impulse he 
went AWOL to Liége, Belgium. There 
he met a comely café waitress named 
Louise Garnier and fell in love. The 
MP’s interrupted this bliss and took him 
off to an Army stockade where the doc- 
tors, looking him over, said Johnny was 
suffering from combat fatigue. 

But Johnny was more scared than fa- 
tigued. He found a weak spot in the 
barbed wire one night and escaped to 
Liége and Louise. They hid out for a 
month, living on her meager wages un- 
til the MP’s again caught up with him 
and hustled him off to a stockade near 
Paris. This time Johnny was so scared at 
the penalties he faced and so anxious to 
get back to Louise that he jumped from 
a train carrying him to Germany for a 
court-martial. He came back to Louise 
in February 1946. 

In Liége the pair lived in one little ho- 
tel after another. For the third time the 
MP’s tried to jump Johnny. They got 
Louise, but Johnny escaped. He decided 
to get home and face the music there. 
He nitchhiked to Paris and then to Bor- 
deaux, where he holed up for eight days 
until the Liberty ship Emily Dickinson 
sailed. Two days later, when the ship was 
at sea, he turned up on deck. The cap- 
tain put him to work as a deck hand. 

On the night of Sept. 2, 15 miles off 
Port Everglades, Fla., Johnny changéd 
his mind about going to Galveston, Tex- 
as. He went overside in a life preserver, 
carrying an oar and part of a hatch cover. 


The Coast Guard picked him up as he 
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struggled against the Gulf Stream and 
locked him up in Miami. 

Johnny was dubious about the future. 
He had hoped to get home to his mother, 
Mrs. Zadora Hand, a hairdresser in Bethel 
Township, a Pittsburgh, Pa., suburb, be- 
fore the MP’s got him again. Last week 
he guessed he wouldn’t reach home after 
all. The Army was going to reship. him 
to Europe. Johnny’s main hope was that 
somehow they would be easy on him-- 
chiefly for Louise’s sake: She was seven 
months pregnant and Johnny was crazy 
to marry her. 


oom 


HOUSING: For Want of a Nail 


The hopes of homeless veterans were 
at a new low last week. The thunder of 
carpenters hammers expected from 
Housing Administrator Wilson W. Wy- 
att’s 2,700,000-home building program 
was dwindling to a scattered and sporad- 
ic clatter. All over the country con- 
tractors were deciding the struggle against 
delays, black markets, and FHA ceiling 
prices was not worth it. They were quit- 
ting or planning to quit when their pres- 
ent commitments were complete. 

In Hartford, Conn., one contractor es- 
timated that 95 per cent of the builders 
in the area had already ceased opera- 
tions. Cleveland’s contractors estimated 
that the next six or eight months would 


see most of the city’s 700 homebuilders ' 


idle. Of Albany’s ten leading builders, 
five were planning to shut down. San 
Diego’s largest contractors intended to 
stop after present jobs were finished. In 
Milwaukee, some builders were declar- 
ing a “moratorium” until spring. 

Why? In a NEwsweEEK survey of more 
than 90 builders in 27 cities, the basic 


dilemma emerged clearly. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


1—The builders’ selling price was orig- 
inally fixed by the FHA which based costs 
on OPA prices for materials current at the 
time construction is started. 

2—More often than not, the contractor 
found he could not obtain the materials 
at those prices when he needed them. 
The contractor’s choice: he could (a) 
buy on the black market at greatly in- 
creased prices; (b). wait. 

3—But waiting for legal materials was 
costly too, when the normal 2-month 
building time ran into six and twelve 
months. Labor costs increased as con- 
tractors tried to keep half-idle construc- 
tion crews together and interest mounted 
on their bank loans. In general, the 
larger concerns could afford to wait. 
The smaller ones couldn't. 

4—The FHA would recognize some but 
not all of these factors for upward revi- 
sion of its previously fixed selling price. 

5—Taking a licking both ways—from 
the black market and from the delay— 
many contractors were throwing up their 
hands in despair. 

Whether to Wait: All builders, 
large and small, agreed that delays were 
crippling the industry. All over the coun- 
try foundations gaped open to the 
weather and wind whistled through 
bare skeleton frames while contractors 
searched for the common lumber, the 
oak flooring, the soil pipe, the plumbing 
fixtures, the doors, even the nails that 
were needed to continue work. In Port- 
land, Maine, 141 houses were started 
this year, and only 11 completed. In 
Chicago, one builder finished one out of 
16 started, another 7 out of 80. Many 
houses for which builders sought per- 
mits were never even started for lack of 
materials. In San Francisco, for example, 
5,002 permits for houses were issued a 


group of builders in the first six months 
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of 1946; only 2,027 homes were actually 
started and 194 finished. 


Estimates varied on the amount of 
essential materials which contractors 
were forced to buy in the black market 
from a virtuous “virtually none” to a 
candid “virtually all.” A highly conserva- 
tive average seemed to be at least 50 
per cent. The bigger concerns, favored 
by dealers and better able to wait for 
legal materials, had cleaner records than 
smaller outfits, which were more fre- 
quently caught halfway by a shortage. 

Or Pay Through The Nose: Black- 


market prices were soaring. Although 
geographically they varied greatly, they 
made a composite picture that was turning 
builders grayheaded (see chart, page 29). 
Oak flooring was three to five times pre- 
war prices and very difficult to buy at 
all. Nails sold mostly as tie-ins, at prices 
up to $70 a keg. Siding was bringing 
three times the prewar price and double 
OPA ceilings. Soil pipe, a critical item 
in most areas, was three to four times 
above prewar. Other bottleneck .mate- 
rials—inside trim, windows, and doors— 
were two to four times OPA ceilings and 
two to six times prewar. 

Even when sales were not outright 
black market, prices were commonly in- 
creased by “legal” dodges, squeezing the 
contractors whose selling-price ceiling 
was based on normal OPA materials 
prices. A San Diego contractor reported 
that when he ordered 8-foot lumber, he 
invariably received lumber 8 feet 1 inch 
long and was charged for 10-foot lum- 
ber, the next size. Lumber was sold in 
odd lots, in inferior grades, at retail in- 
stead of wholesale prices. Builders often 
had to pay for transportation from the 
yard. Nails were sold by the pound in- 
stead of by 100-pound keg. Flooring was 
sold at “installed” prices. 








Contractors agreed that labor was 
much less efficient, Knowing material is 
short, men work slowly to stretch the job. 
Some builders estimated that efficiency 
was down 80 per cent, labor costs up 
25 per cent. 

Many responsible contractors were re- 
luctant to erect houses that, they readily 
admit, are heavily overvalued at present 
prices for materials and labor. The con- 
sensus was that a present $10,000 house 
was worth about $6,500. Some estimates 
went as low as $3,500. A Miami builder 
checked a house he sold in 1940 for 
$4,250, a price that included a $525 lot. 
He estimated that 1946 cost would be 
$6,717 for the house, and $1,200 for the 
lot, plus whatever profit he could make. 

Blaming The Bureaucrats: Invari- 
ably, builders blamed the government 
and the OPA—some for not enforcing 
regulations, others for hampering the free 
flow of materials, others for simply being 
inept. One cited the OPA regulation that 
gave a favorable price to buyers within 
25 miles of Southern lumber mills, which 
resulted in many fly-by-night operators 
purchasing at the mill and trucking lum- 
ber to other areas for black-market sale, 
thus disrupting normal channels of dis- 
tribution. Another cause cited was hoard- 
ing of building supplies by the Federal 
Public Housing Administration and other 
government agencies. Most builders felt 
that the March 26 order restricting 
non-residential building came too late, 
so that many recreational and commer- 
cial projects started before the ban 
were competing heavily for materials. 
Generally held opinions: (1) Wyatt, or 
his advisers, were “ignorant” of build- 
ing problems; and (2) as long as gov- 
ernment regulations continue in their 
present form, housing construction will 
be comparatively nil. 





Harris & Ewing 
New York: Shelves are bare as striking truck drivers cut off the city’s food 


Horseplay 


Portland, Ore,, veterans thought they 
had scored a victory when the CPA final- 
ly halted construction of the new $1,000,- 
000 Portland Meadows racetrack—though 
not before the grandstand and most of 
the horse barns were completed. But the 
score was quickly evened. The wartime 
servicemen’s Red Cross and USO build- 
ing recently had disappeared from its site 
near the Union Station. Last week the 
veterans discovered that it had turned up 
at the Portland Meadows racetrack—5 
miles away—as a club for jockeys. 
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NEW YORK: The Stomach 


Hungry New York housewives had ex- 
perienced nothing so bad during the war. 
A total of 781 food and candy stores had 


closed last week, including 486 Atlantic . 


& Pacific stores. Nearly a-thousand others 
counted the dwindling reserve stocks that 
stood between them and shutdown. The 
two-week-old trucking strike of 15,000 
members of the AFL International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters was hitting the city 
where it hurt—in its stomach. 

But that was not the only municipal 
ache inflicted by the strikers, led by a 
rank-and-file revolution of Local 807, 
which Mayor William O’Dwyer found 
was Communist-inspired. New York City 
factories were laying off tens of thou- 
sands of workers—14,000 on Saturday, 
Sept. 14, alone—as their stockpiles shrank 
and finished goods choked working 
space. Nervous New Yorkers grew more 
nervous as cigarette supplies ran low. 
Newspapers were short of paper, cut- 
ting their editions to a few pages (see 
page 69). Bargain hunters missed the 
display advertising (abandoned since the 
beginning of the week); the newspapers 
missed the millions of dollars in revenue 
which they were sacrificing to provide 
the city with news. As for the city itself, 
the financial loss was enormous—how 
much no one was yet prepared to say. 

Added pang: On Friday, 2,000 AFL 
drivers of the United Parcel Service, 
which handles deliveries for almost all 
the city’s department and drygoods stores, 
called a wild-cat strike. Shoppers would 
have to carry their own packages. 


woo 


MEAT: Vanishing Act 


In the Southern New Jersey seaside 
resort of Wildwood on Thursday, Sept. 
12, Edward Bunting, a wrestling fan, 
stared unbelievingly from his front porch. 
Snuffling hungrily at the edge of the 
front lawn was a half-grown pig. In- 
pulsively Bunting ran down the steps 
and threw himself at the pig. After ten 
minutes of squeal, grunt, and groan he 
triumphantly led it into his back yard. 

Temporarily at least Bunting possessed 
alive last week what most Americans 
craved in vain—meat. For with the return 
of OPA controls on Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
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meat was not only scarce but growing 
scarcer every day. The appalling pros- 
pect was that a scarcity would become 
famine, lasting not days but perhaps 
weeks, On the horizon the rumblings 
of anew and bigger black market already 
were heard, promising fantastically high- 
er prices than last spring’s. 

Puzzled and angry, the whole nation 
could only wait and wonder, filled with 
a spirit of dismay that no one could have 


predicted during the worst rationing days 
of the war. 


Placing the Blame: The Kansas City 
Star, which has not been unfriendly to 
the. Truman Administration, called the 
situation, “A Man-Made Famine.” Noting 
that “the great Kansas City packing in- 
dustry is virtually at a standstill,” the 
paper stated editorially: “By continued 
intervention to hold down the price of 
meat Washington and the OPA have 
succeeded once more in drying up the 
supply.” 

Wherever the fault lay, the chaos 
which had struck the meat industry was 
reflected everywhere. Housewives in vir- 
tually every city and town in the land 
searched for meat. Generally it was a 
futile pursuit. Butchershops simply had 
none or were giving the scant supplies 
they had to known customers. Hundreds 
of butchershops in large cities, taking 
a fatalistic view, were closing. 

Statistically, the picture was fairly 
clear. For the week ending Sept. 7, the 
last full week prior to reimposition of 
controls, Federally inspected production 
was only 74,000,000 pounds, or 73 per 
cent below the 269,000,000 pounds of 
the preceding week, and 71 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1945, 
when rationing was still in effect. 

In Chicago where the industry was 
hardest hit, the AFL-Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Workmen of North 
America bitterly called the whole OPA 
program a “dismal failure.” “Within two 
weeks time,” the union said in a state- 
ment, “the OPA has almost wrecked the 
great meat industry.” Twenty-five thou- 
sand workers had already been laid off, 
the union charged, and the jobs of 25,000 
more were imperiled. “Such a “We don’t 
give a damn attitude’ on the part of the 
present Washington bureaucrats  sur- 
passes intolerance in its worst form,” 
cried the union. The CIO-United Pack- 
inghouse Workers ruefully reported that 
one-third of its 30,000 Chicago members 
were idle. 

For Chicagoans, however, there was 
more than the irony of scarcity in the 
microscopic figures of stockyards receipts: 
George Theim, farm editor of The Chi- 
cago Daily News, estimated that about 
(7 per cent of the livestock received last 
Monday and Tuesday was reshipped to 
Eastern points, where the black market 
operators are thickest. “Chicago, the na- 
tion’s largest meat packing center,” he 
cracked, “has become a whistle stop for 


cattle on their way from range and feed . 


lots to Eastern markets.” 








Associated Press 
Sole Survivor: When a chartered airliner crashed near Elko, Nev., Sept. 5, only 
one person escaped death—2-year-old Peter Link, who suffered painful but minor 
injuries. His father, mother, baby sister, and 18 others perished. Last week Peter, 
shown in the arms of his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Ellen Briscoe of Brooklyn, 
arrived in New York with his grandfather, Adam Link of Oakland, Calif., who 
unabashedly wept as he held a grim reminder of the tragedy—Peter’s toy airplane. 





POLITICS: Maine Line 


As the weather went, so went Maine. 
Although lowering skies and rain kept 
the state’s rural GOP legions at home, the 
light vote was sufficient to sweep five in- 
cumbent Republicans back into office by 
2-to-1 margins last week over Democratic 
opponents. Winners in the biennial Sep- 
tember elections: Gov. Horace A. Hil- 
dreth, defeating F. Davis Clark, 30-year- 
old war veteran; Sen. Owen Brewster, 
beating Peter M. MacDonald, former 
Democratic State Chairman; and three 
members of Congress, Reps. Robert Hale, 
Margaret Chase Smith, and Frank Fel- 
lows, all of whom had ex-GI’s for op- 
ponents. Democratic consolation: Gover- 
nor Hildreth’s margin. was 10 percentage 
points less than two years ago. 


Connecticut Candidate 


The offer sounded irresistible. But in 
1938 no one in Connecticut knew better 


than Raymond E. Baldwin what a tough' 
fight he faced if he accepted the GOP. 


bid to run for governor against the 
amiable and scholarly incumbent, Dr. 
Wilbur L. Cross, four times a Democratic 
winner. 

For days, the blond, frank-smiling 
Baldwin mulled over the offer. On the 
eve of the state convention he accepted. 
Good campaigning and a lucky break 


decided the election. The Socialist candi- 
date, Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridge- 
port, polled 166,000 votes, most of which 
normally would have gone to the Dem- 
ocrats. Baldwin, a fairly obscure small- 
town lawyer and judge, won by a small 
margin. 

The victory had an extraordinarily re- 
vitalizing effect on the Connecticut GOP, 
badly disrupted a year earlier by the 
death of J. Henry Roraback, national 
committeeman and state leader for 25 
years. Baldwin became a symbol of suc- 
cess. Even his defeat in 1940 by Robert 
A. Hurley, in the third Roosevelt land- 
slide, did little to diminish his reputation. 
The margin was only 15,000 votes out 
of 760,000. In 1942 he won again, and in 
1944, a Presidential year in which Con- 
necticut went for Roosevelt, he tri- 
umphed once more. 

Last Tuesday, Sept. 10, a militantly 
optimistic Republican state convention 
at Hartford unanimously named Baldwin 
candidate for United States senator to 
succeed Thomas C. Hart, the retired 
admiral whom Baldwin himself appointed 
in February 1945 to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Democrat Fran- 
cis T. Maloney. 

The Personality Pull: Chiefly the 
optimism sprang from the belief that 
the 53-year-old governor’s liberal views 
—he belongs to the Willkie-Stassen wing 
of the GOP—and his vote-getting per- 
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Truman’s Double Blunder 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


President Truman made two blun- 
ders in connection with Henry Wal- 
lace’s celebrated speech. The second 
and worse, which multiplied the dam- 
age of the first, was his full endorse- 
ment of the speech at his press confer- 
ence. This is the blunder which he 


sought to repair by the statement that 
he issued last Saturday. 

The President’s assurance 
that there had been no 
change in American policy 
confirmed what informed 
observers knew. But only the 
President himself could au- 
thoritatively repudiate his 
public approval of the con- 
tent of the Wallace address. 
His statement should have 
corrected the misconception, 
or the suspicion, that Amer- 
ican foreign policy had been changed. 

The President did not—and could 
not honestly—repudiate his first blun- 
der, which was serious enough. His 
statement on Saturday confirmed it. 
This blunder was his approval of the 
right of the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a speech on foreign affairs which 
was in conflict with policies laid down 
by the President and Secretary of 
State and supported by a bipartisan 
majority of Congress. 


There are many precedents for 
the public expression of dissenting 
opinions by Cabinet members. Roose- 
velt sometimes not only tolerated but 
stimulated the expression of diverse 
viewpoints by spokesmen for his Ad- 
ministration. Some of these open argu- 
ments were on questions of foreign pol- 
icy, although from the spring of 1940 
on, when the Nazis turned westward, 
he tolerated no published dissent by 
members of the Executive Branch. 

In his New York address, Wallace 
challenged established policies. They 
were policies which Truman, fully as 
much as Byrnes, had laid down and 
faithfully adhered to. They were poli- 
cies which could not be thrown over- 
board without shattering the biparti- 
san front, which Roosevelt, Hull, Stet- 
tinius, Truman, and Byrnes had so 
sedulously fostered. Their effectiveness 
depended largely on convincing the 
rest of the world that they were over- 
whelmingly supported by the Ameri- 
can people and would remain firm 
indefinitely—that they were, in essence, 
permanent. Moreover, the Wallace 
alternative satisfied nobody—not even 
the Communists, who hissed him. 

The real explanation of this dual 





blunder is that the President didn’t 
pay close attention when Wallace went 
over his speech with him. He knew 
that Wallace was not in full agreement 
with the Truman-Byrmes approach to 
Russia. But he didn’t realize that this 
speech expressed such a sharp dissent. 
He was impressed, rather, with Wal- 
lace’s criticisms of the Com- 
munists, and his assertions 
that he was neither pro- nor 
anti-British nor pro- nor 
anti-Russian and that the 
United States was not plan- 
ning to make war on Russia. 
He also thought it was a fine 
idea to have Wallace come 
out strong for the Demo- 
cratic ticket in New York 
before a leftish audience. 

Of course, Truman should 
either have edited the speech or asked 
Wallace not to make it. The elimina- 
tion of a few sentences and modifica- 
tion of a few others would have ren- 
dered it harmless. Only a few days 
earlier, he had gone over the proposed 
text of Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech line 
by line and suggested certain changes. 

He handles Wallace, his chief con- 
necting rod with leftish groups and 
the man he defeated for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination in 1944, with kid 
gloves. He is grateful to Wallace for 
remaining in the Administration and 
helping to discourage a_ third-party 
movement. 

But his natural amiability and his 
particular reluctance to avoid offense 
to Wallace were secondary to the fact 
that his mind was preoccupied. When 
he told his press conference, in answer 
to a question, that he saw no conflict 
between the Wallace speech and the 
policies of Secretary Byrnes he spoke 
the literal truth. When he reread the 
speech, after the criticisms rained 
down, he saw the conflict in its hor- 
rible reality. 





What is the end result? Abroad, 
the damage may not be too serious, 
although a difference within the Cab- 
inet has been publicized, feeding the 
suspicion that American policy is not 
frm. At home, the bipartisan front 
survives. The Republicans have some 
legitimate campaign ammunition on 
the “bungling” theme. And Harry 
Truman undoubtedly has made two 
resolutions: (1) never to approve a 
speech on foreign policy without re- 
ferring it to the State Department, and 
(2) to pay full attention whenever 
Henry Wallace comes to see him. 











sonality make him an unbeatable candi- 
date. Oddly, Baldwin, despite his native 
political sagacity and his success, has 
shown a preference for private life. Born 
in Rye, N.Y., reared in Middletown, 
Conn., he was graduated from Wesleyan 
University, saw service as an officer in 
the Navy in the first world war, and 
came home to study law at Yale. From 
1927 to 1930 he was prosecuting attorney 
of Stratford town court, judge from 1931 
to 1933, a representative in the General 
Assembly in 1931 and House Majority 
Leader in 1933. Thereafter, he retired 
from politics until] the bid for the gov- 
ernorship came in 1938. In June 1945 he 
again announced he would retire from 
public life when his term expires in 
January 1947. Baldwin followers re- 
ceived the news with dismay, foreseeing 
in the governor’s retirement a general 


. weakening of party strength in the im- 


portant elections of 1946. Baldwin was 
adamant; above all things he desired to 
return to private life. But the pressure 
from office-hungry Republicans was too 
much. A month ago he consented to be 
a Senatorial candidate. 

Baldwin’s pull at the polls means far 
more to Connecticut Republicans than 
retaining a Senate seat. With him head- 
ing the ticket they hope to elect a gov- 
ernor (Chester Bowles, ex-OPA director, 
announced last week he would seek the 
Democratic nomination) and six mem- 
bers of Congress. Chief Democratic hope: 
that citizens of the Nutmeg State, always 
willing to scratch their ballot, will main- 
tain their custom of picking and choos- 
ing between the candidates of the two 
major parties. 





Baldwin: GOP likes his coattails 








Open House... Have a Coke 


... there’s nothing like the friendly pause 


After school is the happy time 
when young folks like to get 
together to discuss “what’s new” 
and pass the time of day. And 
to add to the fun, of course, 
there’s nothing like frosty bottles 
of sparkling Coca-Cola. Yes, 


when Sue or Sal says “Come 


over and Have a Coke’’—that’s 
the high-sign for the pause that 
refreshes. It’s the simplest, friend- 
liest way in all the world to say, 


You're welcome, folks, to one and all. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
*‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation “‘Coke’’ are the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish the 

product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








“You're 
like part of 
the family, 


}?? 


Doctor 





@ Doctor, yes—doctor of the 
science of medicine and sur- 
gery, with all the knowledge 
and skill that his years of 
training and experience pro- 
vide. 

But your doctor is more 
than that: 

Heis a wise counselor to old 
and young. He is a loyal and 
understanding friend to all. 

He is, indeed, “like part of 
the family.” 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


SMOKE CAMELS 


“ee THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 
















YOUR “T-ZONE” WILL TELL YOU... 
The “T-Zone”—T for . 


taste and T for throat 
—is your own proving 
ground for any ciga- 
rette. For only your 
taste and your throat 
can decide which 

cigarette tastes best 

to you... and 
how it affects 
your throat, 


CE QUALITY 


CHO! 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEN 
CIGARETTES 


YY 
( JAM E LS Costlicr Tobuccos 





eine physicians, surgeons, specialists, 
doctors in every branch of medicine... 
113,597 doctors in all... were covered in this 
survey by three independent research organi- 
zations. The object of the survey was to deter- 
mine what cigarette doctors themselves pre- 
ferred to smoke. The brand named most was 
Camel. 

After all, a doctor smokes for pleasure too. 
The pleasing mildness of a Camel can be just 
as welcome to his throat as to yours... the full, 
rich flavor of Camel’s expertly blended costlier 
tobaccos just as appealing to his taste. If you 
are not now smoking Camels, try them. Try 
them in your “T-Zone” (see left). 
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The Caste System 

During his Washington visit, Field 
Marshal Montgomery was feted by Sec- 
retary of War Patterson at luncheon in 
his Pentagon dining room. The guest list 
was exclusive; no one with less than two 
stars was invited. When one elderly major 
general asked a waiter for butter, he re- 
ceived a snappy rebuff: “Son, you'll have 
to wait your turn today. You're just a drop 
in the bucket.” 


os 


Demobilizing the Atom 


When threatened with upheaval, all 
government agencies display the same 
symptoms. Desks are deserted for the 
nearest coffee counter. Telephones ring in 
a vacuum or are answered listlessly. Gone 
is the bickering over open windows and 
air-conditioning. The air is charged with 
dark rumors and postmortems. 
| The Manhattan District, midwife of 
the atomic era, has escaped the familiar 
pattern. A visitor escorted along the third- 
and fourth-floor corridors of the modified- 
classic limestone pile of the new War 
Department building at 21st and C 
Streets would detect no 


hospitals, bowling alleys, and department 
stores to take less than a year. 

Nobody knows the value of the plant 
the newly appointed Atomic Energy com- 
missioners will inherit. Its actual cost is 
$1,40C,000,000.° If it were a business 
concern, this valuation would place it 
28th among the corporations of America, 
falling between the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York (assets: $1,470,- 
213,000) and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road (assets: $1,341,924,257). 

But these figures would only confuse 
the new commissioners. The Manhattan 
District has no cash assets, securities, or 
reserves. The uncalculated figures include 
the increased value of the once barren 
58,000 acres at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 45,000 
acres at Los Alamos, N. M., and 428,000 
acres at Hanford, Wash., and the rise 
in the cost of nuts, bolts, screws, 
cyclotrons, betatrons, and toilet facili- 
ties. No price tags can be pasted on 
refined U-235 and plutonium, to say 
nothing of the bomb itself. 


No one at the Manhattan District will 








*The $2,000,000,000 figure usually given as the 


cost includes salaries. 





sign of bureaucratic rigor 
mortis. In their quiet 
rooms, officers wearing 
the distinctive smashed- 
atom patch pore as usual 
over documents always 
prominently stamped se- 
cret. Doomed to extinc- 
tion, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict blithely ignores its 
fate. 

Any day now, Presi- 
dent Truman will sign 
an executive order trans- 
ferring all the Manhat- 
tan District’s physical as- 
sets to a civilian agency. 
In that instant, between 
the signing and blotting 
of the historic document, 
the Manhattan District 
will cease as a legal 
entity. 

What is difficult for its 
employes to grasp is the 
realization that the Man- 
hattan District, founded 
Aug. 18, 1942, with the 
purposely confusing sub- 
title of Development of 
Substitute Materials Proj- 
ect, must give way to 
something called the 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which doesn’t even 
have office space or let- 
terheads. In addition, no 
one expects the transfer 
of atom bombs, raw ura- 
nium, refined plutonium, 
and assorted fire trucks, 





International 


Home From Yugoslavia: The bodies of the fwe 
American fliers shot down by Tito’s fighter planes Aug. 
19 lie under a guard of honor in the crypt of the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery as a bugler sounds “Taps.” 


guess at the time needed for a detailed 
pricing of its properties. An audit of com- 
parable complexity was the evaluation of 
the nation’s common carriers ordered by 
Congress in 1913. It took the Interstate 
Commerce Commission nearly fourteen 
years. An inventory would be simpler. 
According to one estimate, it could be 
done in a year if the commissioners did 
nothing else for eight hours a day, six 
days a week. 

The initial problems confronting the 
commissioners are, to put it mildly, 
staggering. To take possession of such 
properties as Oak Ridge’s 130 miles of 
connecting mains with 8,000 service 
connections with a daily capacity of 
10,000,000 gallons of filtered water and 
5,500,000 gallons of waste, does not 
represent insuperable difficulties. Much 
tougher to take will be the loss of the 
services now enjoyed by the Army. 


Manhattan in Mufti: If the Man- 
hattan District needs 200 technicians in 
a hurry, it reaches into the Army and gets 
them. If a brass hat wants to fly to Los 
Alamos, an Army plane is easily requisi- 
tioned. All disbursements are handled by 
the Army’s fiscal office; supplies are 
furnished by the quartermaster; security 
is guarded by G-2. Even handouts are 
mimeographed and distributed by the 
Army’s public informaticn section with- 
out cavil. 

The most difficult task in civilianizing 
atomic energy will be the replacement of 
some 350 Army officers holding down key 
administrative, operating, and technical 
posts. Their know-how cannot be passed 
on without lengthy schooling. Many of 
them who hold regular commissions will 
not doff their uniforms to stay on and for- 
feit the security of retirement pensions. 
Some, such as Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
are expected to leave for private industry 
and bigger salaries. 

Inevitably, the change-over will move 
at snail’s speed. Army personnel will stay 
on a “loan” basis for some time; the 
civilians will be taken over en masse. Like 
Charles II, the Manhattan District will 
be “an unconscionable time a-dying.” 


oo 


The Realist 


An obliging State Department col- 
league recently wrote H. Freeman (Doc) 
Matthews, Secretary Byrnes’s political ad- 
viser at the Paris conference, offering to 
do his Christmas shopping for him here. 
Matthews gratefully accepted the offer 
for Christmas 1946—and 1947. 


oor 


Caution 


While going through the papers on his 
desk, President Truman paused at one, 
looked up at his physician, Col. Wallace 
Graham, and asked him whether he 
should sign it. Graham, who wasn’t 
shown the document, hedged: “I don’t 
know, sir. I think you should read it 
first.” It turned out to be Graham’s pro- 
motion to brigadier general. 
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THE PEACE: Russia, Reparations, and the Reich 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes had 
that tired, drawn look when he returned 
from Germany to Paris on Sept. 8. But 
a brief stop at his suite in the Hotel 
Meurice refreshed the Secretary, and he 
wore his usual jaunty air as he went to 
the French Foreign Office for another 
meeting of the Big Four. Since his last 
meeting with Byrnes, Foreign Minister 
Molotoff had flown to Moscow and con- 
ferred with Stalin. In the interim Byrnes 
had also left Paris and made his Stuttgart 
speech laying down a new American 
policy in the Reich. 

The time was thus ripe for a redefini- 
tion of American-Russian relations with 
all the momentous consequences which 
that implied. Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace's strange New York speech (see 
page 25)° temporarily raised tempers 
among the American delegation to the 
boiling point but the President’s back- 
down assured Byrnes’s Stuttgart policy 
of continued support. In any case, in a 
little-noticed portion of his Stuttgart ad- 
dress, Byrnes had hinted at a possible 
course of action that might improve 
American relations with the Soviet Union 
more than any amount of “understanding” 
or good intentions, 

That portion of the speech dealt with 
the Russian practice of taking reparations 
from current German production in vio- 
lation of the Potsdam Agreement. This, 





in turn, raised a question of fundamental 
significance: Whether Potsdam should be 
revised to give the Soviet Union repara- 
tions from current production of a Reich 
unified along the lines of Byrnes’s Stutt- 
gart recommendations. Such a policy in- 
volved grave dangers; among them, re- 
storing the industrial power of Germany. 
But it also might help alleviate one of 
the most important causes of Soviet fear 
of the West: The critical condition of the 
internal Russian economy. Furthermore, 
although nothing has so far been pub- 
lished about it, Newsweek has learned 
that Russian feelers for a share in current 
German production have been received 
and considered by Washington. 

For these reasons, the following three 
stories are devoted to an exploration of 
all phases of the question—almost sure 
to become front-page news in the near 
future—in order to open it for discussion 
by a well-informed public. 


1—Inside Sovietland 


For months past a flood of stories has 
told of purges, inefficiency, unrest, and 
discontent in the Soviet Union. The in- 
experienced are sometimes inclined to 
draw political lessons from these facts. 
Actually, no evidence has appeared to 
indicate the growth of a political opposi- 
tion to Stalin and to Communism. Instead, 


The shadow of a revived Wehrmacht hangs over coming events in Germany; these are prisoners returning from Russia 
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the grip of the regime has been consider- 
ably strengthened by the growing purges 
of Russian elements friendly to the West- 
ern Powers and even of those merely 
knowledgeable concerning the West. 
Along with this has gone a powerful 
propaganda campaign painting a vivid 
picture of the continued capitalist en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union. 

The true significance of what has been 
happening in Russia lies not in politics but 
in economics. Here factual data back up 
the reports of Russia’s internal economic 
troubles. In the considered opinion of 
close observers the Soviet Union is now 
weaker relative to the United States than 
it was in 1939—even without taking in- 
to account American possession of the 
atom bomb. 

Destruction Unlimited: The chief 
reason for Russia’s plight falls, of course, 
on the fantastic devastation accomplished 
by the Germans. 

Aside from physical destruction, the 
German invasion crippled Russian pro- 
duction of basic raw materials. Steel 
output remains 50 per cent under prewar , 
production. Coal production has not yet 
recovered. Repairing the damage _ to 
mines in the Donets Basin alone will not 
be completed until 1949. The output of 
oil in the Baku region has dropped by 
about 50 per cent. The entire Soviet 
Union Suffers from a deficiency of oil 
su great that new automobiles are manu- 
factured with gas generators. 

Nazi destruction reached a peak in 
the decimation of livestock. In 1938 Rus- 
sia possessed 17,500,000 horses. By 1945 
this had been cut to 10,500,000. Horned 


Associated Press 
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fi oming... WUC rs Lo} ¢) You Make 
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; Al E tated 

or Almost Everything! Here's Help for Your 
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: , PROCESSING 

Pp 

ic P . 

sf From textiles to electronics— 

- Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 

n ucts are now serving almost 

\- every industry. Here are a few 

e examples. Ask about the prod- 
ucts for your industry. 

f PAPER & PACKAGING 

i Special wax emulsions for beater 
sizing and top-sizing. Softening 

. oils. Waxes for moisture-proof- 

. ing, paper coating, and heat- 

1 sealing. 

: AIR-CONDITIONING 

" New bead-type desiccant for 

' removing moisture from air or 

f gases. Hard, durable. Regener- 

, ated by heating. 

t RUBBER 

Plasticizers and special process 

: oils for compounding natural 
and synthetie rubber. Softeners 

: for Neoprene. Protective Sun- 

Checking Wax for GR-S. 

1 Special Products made by Socony-Vacuum give PLASTICS 


Water Repellency to Many Fabrics... 


> From now on things are going to 
be different when it rains. You'll have 


not only umbrellas and _ raincoats, 
but also sportswear, upholstery, lawn 


furniture and even window curtains 
that shed water like a duck’s back. 


Back of these new developments are 
special water-repellent compounds 
made from petroleum by Socony- 
Vacuum. Applied by textile finishing 
plants to cotton, rayon and linen 
fabrics, these products penetrate 
rapidly and uniformly into the cloth, 


give maximum water repellency with 
minimum amounts used. 


Here is one more typical example of 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products in 


action, contributing to an important 
advance by American industry. Many 


of these products are already in use, 
improving quality and reducing costs 
in more than 30 basic industries. Proc- 
ess Products specialists, working with 
industry and in Socony-Vacuum labo- 
ratories, are constantly adding new 


products and new uses for the 
existing products. 


Ask your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 


sentative for full detailson the products 
that apply to your industry. 






INVESTIGATE 






New low-cost plasticizers for 
compounding synthetic resins 
and for extending higher-priced 
chemicals. Processing solvents. 


AGRICULTURE 


New selective weed killer for 
carrot growers. Emulsions and 
oils to protect potatoes, apples 
and eggs in storage. Base oils 
for tree sprays. 

METAL WORKING 
Quenching and tempering oils. 
Rust preventives. Special fluid 
for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 


metal castings. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Radio and Electrical, Building, 
Ceramics, Cordage, Glass, Cos- 
metics, Meat-Packing, Soap, 
Polish Manufacture, Ship- 
Building, Woodworking, Paints. 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


96 Broadway, New York 4, NY. 


and Attliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum Corp. 
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of Germany, probably the most danger- 
ous of all postwar developments. In a 
unified Reich the United States would 
probably be able to reduce its armed 


forces considerably. The Soviets would 


be forced to pull much of the Red Army 


out of the present Russian zone. This in 
turn might open a way for a reduction 
of Soviet armed forces in all the occupied 
countries of Europe—one of the major 
objectives pursued by Secretary Byrnes 
at the current Paris conference. 


@ It would go so far toward settling the 
German problem that negotiations with 
the Russians on other problems might be 
made appreciably easier. Much of the 
Soviet stubbornness on otherwise unim- 


portant procedural questions has been 
attributed to a fear of setting unfavorable 


precedents that would apply to futur 
discussions on Germany, 


€ It would open all the Reich to Western 


political ideas, The recent elections that 
have just ended in the Soviet zone have 
indicated that given a free choice the 
Germans will choose Western democracy 
in preference to Eastern Communism. In 
elections in both the British and French 
zones on Sept. 15, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, a middle-of-the-road party 





sumer goods. Moreover, it would confirm 
anew to the Kremlin the fact that the 
door to cooperation with the Western 
Powers is still open. 


Help an Enemy: The arguments of 


those opposing a revision of Potsdam 
shape up like this: 

@ It would vitiate the entire Allied policy 
of reducing Germany’s war-making po- 
tential. 

€ It would tie German industry to Russia 
and it would give the Soviets a strong 
hand in the control of the Ruhr. In place 
of the power of the Russian occupation 
forces in Germany there would be Mos- 
cow’s power to clamp down on German 


industry, The Russians would certainly 
use this power to promote their politica 
ends, 


( It would revive a centralized Germany, 
This is the primary worry and preoccu- 
pation with the French. 


@ It would not cause the Kremlin to aban- 
don its capitalist encirclement propa- 
ganda. Instead, the Russians would insist 


on getting primarily steel and heavy ma- 
chinery as reparations. For example, in 


the June 1 interzonal exchange agree- 
ment between the Soviets and Americans 





Sports in the Reich: Russians teach German youth in their zone to carry banners; Americans teach them softball 


closely connected with the Catholic 
Church, came out as the leading party. 
The Christian Democrats had __ pre- 
viously emerged as the strongest party in 
the American zone. In all the Western 
zones, the Communists have showed 
insignificant strength. 

@ It would greatly relieve German eco- 
nomic problems and all Europe would 
profit by the end of the present German 
industrial stagnation. 

@ It would considerably improve eco- 
nomic conditions in Russia. This would 
remove the necessity for the current 
propaganda of capitalist encirclement, 
since the Russian people would no longer 
need to be persuaded to do without con- 
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REICH: Play Ball 


“It’s certainly hard to believe; here 
these people come across the ocean as 


fighting soldiers, win the war, and what 
do they bring us German kids? Baseball!” 


That came from a 14-year-old Berliner 
wearing a visored cap, baseball mitt, and 
regulation cleated shoes supplied by the 
United States Army Special Services. 
Then he darted off and expertly fielded 


what the Germans describe as a “leather- 
covered, fist-sized corkball.” 

Every Friday afternoon since Aug. 14 
when the Army’s sport program for Ger- 
mans started in Berlin, athletic fields in 
the American sector have rung with 


shouts of “Schlager auf!” and “dreimal- 
aus!” (Batter-up and three strikes-out, 


Under the tutelage of friendly GI's morg 


than 5,000 German youths under 16 were 


taught baseball. By the end of the first 
afternoon Berlin’s first ball clubs had 
been established: the “Tigers,” the 
“Bears,” and the “Mickey Mause.” 

On Sept. 10 in the gloomy chambers of 
the Allied Kommandatura, the Russian 
representative, Colonel Dalada, rose to 
protest that instruction in baseball and 
other American sports could be regarded 
as “quasi-military training.” The protest 








Acme 


in Germany, the Russians asked for no 
consumer goods but for steel, ball bear- 
ings, and electrical motors. In their recent 
agreements with the Swedes and the 
Swiss also, the Russians contracted for 
only steel, ball bearings, and machinery. 
The effect of revising Potsdam would thus 
be to strengthen the Kremlin plan for 
“making Russia the strongest industrial 
power.” The Soviets have chosen the path 
of rearmament, and all their economic 
proposals in regard to Germany have the 
accomplishment of this object in view. 
The Americans know it. They can guess 
against whom this rearmament is directed, 
and they act accordingly in regard to all 
Russia’s reparations proposals. 





International 


was politely rejected by Col. Frank L. 
Howley, the American deputy comman- 
dant. Baseball went on and baffled Rus- 
sian observers turned up at the “GI 
World Series” in a Berlin stadium. 


Fun Mit Fragebogen 


Bavarians were notified last week that 
before making a telephone call in the 
American zone in Germany, they first 
had to fill out a seventeen-entry ques- 
tionnaire. The Germans have ridiculed 
such complicated questionnaires (Frage- 
bogen), mainly used by the American 
Military Government in denazification 























THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET * 


HT. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


There’s a rumor around that the heli- 
copter will mow your lawn, paint your 
house, and put the children to bed. 


It's good, but not that good. Here’s . 


what it really will do. 

The Bell Helicopter can cruise high 
lor low at any speed from 80 to 1 
m.p.h. It can fly backward or side- 
ways. It can ascend or descend verti- 
jeally. Or haul up short and hover 
‘while its occupants study the job at 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 
end Navy. Designers and builders of the world's first commercially licensed helicopter. 


8.0. avee 


¢ 


UPSTAIRS, 
DOWNSTAIRS 


AND | ALL AROUND THE STARS 





hand. At all times, a patented stabiliz- 
ing bar assures a steady ride. 
Government agencies can use this 
craft for geological survey, close-in 
exploration, forest ranging, postal de- 
liveries, rescue and relief work. ... 
Industry can patrol power lines, de- 
liver short-haul freight, knit branch 


plants closer. . . . Agriculture can dust 


and pollinate crops or spray orchards, 
count animals, control insects. 


©1946 B.A.c. 


Today's Bell Helicopters are the 
product of intense research and de- 
velopment by some of America’s top 
designers and aeronautical engineers. 
Pilots, trained by Bell, will be avail- 
able to owners of the Bell Helicopters. 
Find out now what the Bell Helicopter 
can mean to you in your business. For 
full details, write Helicopter Division, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 1, 
Buffalo 5, New York. 
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Costly 
Repairs 


Before 


They Start! 


"PLASTI-CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service seals cracks 


eround windows and doors against summer rains 
and dust, and winter moisture and frost. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs. Also keeps 
out wintry drafts and saves fuel. Finest quality 


calking materials and factory-trained workmen. 


hamberlin weatherproofing service is nation- 


wide. years’ quality reputation. 2-1/2 milli 


on 


satisfied customers. Mail coupon for free survey. 


No obligation. Get yours now! 


Also 


insulation, Weather 
Strips, Storm Sash, 


Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


| Chamberlin Company of America 
1319 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 


| for (type of building) 


FREE SURVEY- cai 


Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
or mail coupon for free survey. No 
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‘If this new protons 7 strike from me 


member of my uni 





on, you can expect ” 
any moment.’ 














London Daily Express 


The closed-shop drive causes a few laughs in London, but more worries 


tests. In the following satire on the Frage- 
bogen circulated in Berlin, the Germans 
pretend to quote from some of “the 500 
questions” in a document prepared for 
“the fifth denazification action” and 
dated “Frankfurt, 1 October, 1955.” 
301. Did you shoot with toy pistols in 
your childhood? 

Do you like fireworks? 

Do you like brown butter sauce? 
Did you ever slam doors overloud? 
Have your children or near rela- 
tions names of known German mili- 
tarists, such as Fritz, Otto, Karl, 
Adolf, Hermann? 

. Has a doctor ever ordered you to 


take medicines containing iron? 
. Are you inclined to sleep in church? 
If yes, why, and since when? 


. Have you ever unecclesiastical 
dreams? Why? What kind? 

. Did you ever place your kitchen 
waste at the disposal of the NSV 
(National Socialist Welfare Organi- 
zation )? 

. Can you sharpen a knife? If yes, 
why? 

57. Have you: ever been a member of 

a rabbit breeders association? If 

ves, did you follow racial tend- 

encies? 

Have you ever collected stamps? 

If yes: (a) what countries did you 

specialize on? (b) did you follow 

imperialistic or colonial aims? 

. Have you ever been in a concen- 
tration camp? If not, why not? 

. What was your weight in (a) 1933, 
(b) 1989, (c) 1945, (d) 1955? 

. Which of the above not indicated 
questions can you answer with 

“yrs”? If not, why not? 


309. 
337. 


367. 
389. 
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BRITAIN: The Open Shop 


Britain last week grappled with a 
problem that most Americans assumed 
Socialists would have already solved; the 
closed shop in labor unions. Socialist or 
not, many Britons still viewed the closed 
shop as an infringement on their per- 
sonal liberties. The Labor government 


itself faced the issue with evident em- 
barrassment. 


The problem first came to a head Sept. 
8 when the newly formed Federation 
of Independent Trade Unions, called on 


all independent unions to unite against 


the current closed-shop drive of the giant 
Trades Union Congress, the backbone of 


the Labor party. This move represented 
the first group-planned revolt in the series 
of inter-union strikes that have plagued 


Britain all summer, 


The struggle centered around the 
Transport and General Workers Union 


that Emest Bevin created in 1922, On 
Sept. 2, 3,000 TGWU meatworkers had 


struck for a closed shop in- the Smith- 
field Market (London’s main meat-dis- 


tributing agency). The walkout, against 
386 members of the Guild of Clerks and 
Salesmen who refused to disband their 
union and join the TGWU, caused seri- 
ous meat spoilage at depots, and aroused 
public indignation everywhere. TGWU 
workers returned to their jobs and the 
issue was momentarily shelved “pend- 
ing inquiry.” 

The TGWU made similar closed-shop 
demands on the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board, operators of the red double- 
decker busses, the “trams,” and the 
“underground.” Rather than let a strike 
tie up 80 per cent of London’s transport 
system, the board knuckled under and 
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THEY’RE LEARNING HOW 
TO BUTCHER “BEEF”! 


This photograph takes you behind 


the scenes in the development of an 
important car improvement. 


It shows the front of a car—minus 
engine and body—but with wheels 


and steering mechanism complete. 


On this ingenious laboratory de- 
vice, the wheels may be turned from 
side to side and raised or lowered, 
simulating what happens to a car’s 
steering and wheel suspension under 
severe driving conditions. 


Here our engineers have been able 


to measure, more precisely than on 
a moving automobile, the strains 
those particular parts get. Thus they 


were able to determine exactly the 


strength and the factor of safety 
that should be built into them. 


But it is also important to avoid 
unnecessary weight—“‘beef,”’ they call 
it—in order to maintain easy steer- 
ing and riding comfort. 

So the engineers tested dozens of 
different designs and were able to 
develop improved parts that provide 
ample strength with unnecessary 


“beef” carved off. Today, as a result, 





our cars have wheel suspension and 


‘ ‘ 
steering mechanisms that are safer, 
stronger, more efficient, easier-acting. 
Strength-testing like this leads to 
; ‘ ye 

many advances in safety, durability 
and riding comfort. Yet it is only one 
of the ways we apply creative, prac- 
tical imagination to design, engineer 
and manufacture better products. 
That same imagination is responsi- 

‘ ‘ 
ble for all the pioneering features our 
cars have introduced, including the 
New-Type Brakes and Safety-Rim 
Wheels of today’s most advanced 
cars—the new Plymouth, Dodge, 

De Soto and Chrysler. 
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at a prairie whistle stop, every pound of dead 
weight in America’s trucks hits you square in the 
pocketbook. So listen while one truck-trailer manu- 
facturer tells you how he saves you money ... 

“Using Aleoa Aluminum for the bodies of our 
big trailers saves about 1.500 pounds on the 
weight”, he says. Now, start figuring... 

“With the trailer making only 100 trips a 
year, that 1.500-pound saving becomes a 150,000- 
pound saving! And, during the first five years of 
operation, youve saved 750,000 pounds— 375 


tons of dead weight” 
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weighs 375 tons less 


And an even further weight saving comes when 
light, strong truck wheels and axle housings are 
made of Aleoa Aluminum. 

No wonder automotive engineers have worked 
closely with Alcoa for years! Aluminum’s light- 
ness, man-made strength, corrosion resistance, 
and excellent heat behavior all contribute to 
lowering transportation costs. 

That is why you can feel some satisfaction, and 
pat your pocketbook comfortably, every time you 
see the gleam of Aleoa Aluminum on the road. 
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fired twelve test-case offenders—all mem- 
bers of the National Passengers Workers 
Union, a break-away organization. 

An Englishman’s Right: The dis- 
pute posed what to the British were 
fundamental questions. The London 
Economist put it this way: “To farm out 
to private organizations the right to im- 
pose compulsion, to do so with open eyes 
and in the full light of day, would be 
the beginning of the end of the free so- 
ciety. This is why the community ought 
always to look with a very jaundiced eye 
on any of. the manifestations of the 
‘closed shop’ principle. For an employer 
to say, when a substantial majority of his 
employes have joined one union, that he 
will not conduct collective bargaining 
with any other body is perhaps legiti- 
mate. For an employer to insist that his 
employes must be members of a union, 
while leaving them free to choose which 
one, is already verging on an infringe- 
ment of liberty .. . But . . . to-make 
every worker choose between unemploy- 
ment and membership of a union he may 
detest, and which may refuse to have him 
—is to go altogether too far. The union is 


perpetrating a tyranny and the Board . 


[LPTB] is condoning it.” 


Talks on Zion 


Until the last minute, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee juggled two speeches for 
the opening of the Palestine conference 
in London last week. One would be given 
if the Jews attended, the other if they 
didn’t. 

When Attlee rose before the micro- 
phone in Lancaster House on Sept. 10, 
the red-silk-covered chairs around the 
conference table held a handful of Brit- 
ons, led by Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, and fifteen delegates from seven 
Arab states, two of them sporting native 
knives on the belts of their flowing des- 
ert robes. But no Jew graced the table. 
So Attlee delivered the Arab-slanted ver- 
sion of his speech on “this intractable 
problem.” 

“We have not made up our minds in 
advance . . . Our plan is not a decision 
to which we are committed . . .” he said, 
of the proposal for a federation of au- 
tonomous Arab and Jewish regions un- 
der British rule (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 5). 
He would welcome amendments or new 
proposals from the Arab states with 
which “we are associated in natural 
partnership.” 

Guardedly but unmistakably, Attlee 
then hinted at Britain’s prime concern of 
holding the Middle East against Russian 
encroachment: “Yhe Palestine problem 


eannot be treated in isolation, but must 


be regarded against the wider back- 
ground of world policy. Palestine is a 
tiny country but everything that happens 
in it has reactions in a far wider sphere.” 

On the surface, the conference seemed 
pointless so long as the Jewish Agency, 
insisting on outright partition of Palestine 
to create a Jewish state, stayed away. 
But it served a purpose in the British 
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HE Temple of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints at Idaho Falls, Idaho, is a monumental white 
concrete structure with deep setbacks and impressive bladed 
pilasters rising to a 127-ft. central tower. Exterior walls are 
reinforced concrete, 16 in. thick, the outer 2 in. being pre- 
cast architectural concrete slabs used as the outside form 
for the cast-in-place concrete. The facing of the slabs was 
made with white portland cement and Utah onyx aggregate. 
Architectural concrete offers the advantages of distin- 
guished appearance, firesafety, construction economy and 
low annual cost for any structure, whether it be a temple, 
school, hospital, factory, apartment or office building. 
May we help your architects and engineers apply the 
advantages of concrete to your plans for future buildings? 





Members of the Board of Temple Architects who designed 
the Idaho Falls Temple were: Edward O. Anderson, John 
Fetzer, Ramm Hansen, Hyrum C. Pope, and Lorenzo S. Young, 


all of Salt Lake City, Utah; and Georgius Y. Cannon, of 


Pasadena, Calif.; and Arthur Price, of Salt Lake City, ad- 
viser. General contractor, Bird Finlayson, of Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Friends fill one London squatter’s basket with food, sympathize with others ... 


scheme. When the Arabs finished sound- 
ing off, Bevin would try to whittle some 


y ' 
Concession trom them, however slight. 
This would be used to bring the Jews 
into the discussion. Then the British 
could hack away at the extremism of 
both sides simultaneously. 


Plague of Squatters 


Alert British Communists last week 
found a golden opportunity in human mis- 
ery. For the past month Britain’s home- 
less had been occupying and setting up 
housekeeping in empty army camps and 
similar establishments. The government 
appeared to look with a tolerant eye on 
these illegal “squatters.” The Commu- 
nists thereupon sent scouts to scour Lon- 
don for empty buildings, most of them in 
the process of being reconverted from 
government to private use. Next they 

osted notices advertising unfurnished 
ats. The flood of applicants were then 
rounded up on Sept. 8. 

As zero hour approached, police on 
duty in Kensington High Street were sur- 
prised by the appearance of 1,500 men 
and women in orderly groups, pushing 
loaded baby carriages and lugging bed- 
ding rolls, mops, and pots and pans. 
These were no Sunday picnickers heading 
for Hyde Park. Led by Red organizers, 
they converged on the Duchess of Bed- 
ford House and in a few minutes “took 

ossession.” Bedford House, unfavorably 
erate to wealthy neighbors during the 
war for its jabbering, dirty Gibraltar ref- 
ugees, was being derequisitioned by the 
government before being remodeled into 
five-room luxury apartments to be rented 
for a minimum of $42 a week. Into 
these moved families from the East End. 
The first evening a baby was born, and 
a treasurer was elected to collect rents 
that all could afford. 

The Red Hand: Quick to cash in 
on its success, the Communist party an- 
nounced that it aimed to “rehouse” at least 
10,000 families in London alone. Com- 
munist headquarters in Soho were in- 
undated with requests from would-be 


4 


“squatters.” Their names were listed and 


their hard-luck tales noted down, 


Newspapers headlined squatting stories 
as “smash and squat” raids spread. Some 


squatters, acting on their own initiative, , 


took over smaller private premises. One 
man who moved his family into a house 
in fashionable Weymouth Street said: 
“We have had our eyes on a place like 
this for months and decided to try our 
luck.” The mid-Victorian 800-room Ivan- 
hoe Hotel in unfashionable Bloomsbury 
was taken over by squatters who evaded 
a police guard and then refused to budge 
while friends threw food packages 
through the windows to them. In Re- 
gent’s Park sympathizers blocked traffic 
by squatting in the roadways and 
mounted police had to break up the 
demonstrations. On Sept. 14 the Com- 
munists staged a parade for themselves 
and the squatters. Banners explained the 
Red tactics—and hopes. They read: “The 
Communists get things done in a big 
way.” “Join the Communist party.” 
The squatter campaign caught the gov- 
ernment by surprise. Emergency meet- 
ings in Downing Street produced little 
except orders for police to guard empty 
buildings, cut off gas and light in those 
occupied, and cordon them off. Compli- 
eated British property laws apparently 
made it impossible to dispossess the il- 
legal occupants without long proceed- 
ings. On Sept. 14 the government tried 
other measures. Five leading British Reds 
were arrested on charges of conspiracy. 


oJ 


AUSTRIA: Rights in Russian 


The Russians, observed Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, “take almost everything on the 
grounds that it is German assets and that 
they are entitled to it as reparations.” 
The American member of the Allied 
Council in Austria had just arrived in 
Washington on Sept. 11 to discuss this 
and other occupation problems with State 
Department officials. He declared that the 
Russians’ “very broad interpretation” of 
what constitutes reparations under the 














Associated Press Photos 
- « - or toss them chunks of bread ... 


Potsdam agreement had put the other 
Allies “in trouble, economically, in Aus- 
tria.” In Vienna the same day reparations 
problems took a unique turn. A military 
court in the Russian zone sentenced to 
Siberia for two years Dr. Oscar Wilheim, 
Austrian administrator of Jewish property 
seized by the Nazis after the Anschluss. 
Wilheim’s crime: He refused to consider 
the property, including some of his own, 
as “German assets” subject to Russian 
seizure. : 

The dispute over the Jewish property 
—most of it in the Russian zone—has been 
developing for months. In May Dr. Wil- 
heim, on instructions from the Austrian 
eS ae disobeyed a Soviet order to 

iquidate the Austrian Settlement Asso- 
ciation responsible for the Jewish prop- 
erty. The Austrians appealed to the 
Allied Council for a decision. But on 
July 28 the Russians arrested Wilheim 
and four other ASA officials, although 
their office is in the international zone of 
Vienna. The arrests came a week after 
Wilheim told the Austrian Government 
and the foreign press that the Rus- 
sians had already taken about 25 of 
the largest land holdings, covering some 
17,000 acres. 

The Austrians protested the arrests 
and the Soviet command released three 
of the five officials and gave another 2 
suspended sentence of one year in jail. 
But Wilheim’s sentence to bleak Siberian 
exile probably meant death, since he is 
more than 60 years old. The Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Leopold Figl, feared that 
Wilheim’s sentence would establish the 
precedent for similar deportation of any 
Austrian official who opposed Soviet 


occupation plans. 
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CONFERENCE: Tantrum Day 


A gloomy, rainy evening loomed 
through the windows of Luxembourg 
Palace just before 7 o'clock on the evening 
of Friday, Sept. 13. In that unlucky day’s 
session of the Paris conference, the Bul- 
garian territorial commission meeting 
was jammed by so many minor mem- 
bers of the thirteen delegations that 
they filled the small room. They had 
come to hear the reaction to the first 
formal presentation of a proposal they 
had long known was coming: Greek 
demands for a few strategic mountain 
peaks and military vantage points along 
the Bulgarian frontier. 

Adjournment Discourteous: Pan- 
agiotis Pipinelis, a quiet, mild, and 
sharp-nosed career diplomat, took the 
floor to present the Greek amendment. 
But Kuzma V. Kisseleff of White Russia, 
the stout, gray, tough commission chair- 
man, found a way to block a proposal he 
knew his Slav bloc could not vote down. 


He brusquely told the Greek that the 


time for submitting amendments had 
expired on Aug. 20; he would not enter- 
tain the Greek proposal. The babel caused 
by procedural arguments grew louder and 
louder. Finally, the American member, 
Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador to Paris, 





rum still remained, set Monday for the 
next meeting, and then formally adjourned. 

But neither walkouts nor filibusters 
could long delay the conference’s final 
showdowns. The secretariat had set Oct. 
5 as the deadline for ending commission 
meetings and resuming full plenary ses- 


‘sions for over-all approval of the trea- 


ties. Only that schedule would permit ad- 
journing the conference in time for the 
United Nations General Assembly meet- 
ing in New York Oct. 23. 


~— 


FRANCE: Broke in Paree 


Wide-eyed with anticipation, nineteen 
American soldiers from dreary Meeks 
Field, Iceland, flew into Gay Paree last 
week. But in a few moments their 
dreams of a binge to end all binges went 
as flat as stale beer. Agents of the Air 
Transport Command, spot-checking .-in- 
coming baggage, sequestered 536 of the 
593 cartons of cigarettes the men had 


brought to sell and barter on the Paris 


black market at 1,200 franes ($10) each. 
With only three cartons apiece, the sad- 
dened nineteen began a quiet week in a 
Paris where champagne costs 1,000 
francs a bottle and streetwalkers charge 
a minimum of 500. 





Last week Trifunovich was arrested 
and held incommunicado “for question- 
ing” by Marshal Tito’s secret police. 
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INDIA: Borderline Etiquette 


For nearly a century the lean, baggy- 
trousered tribesmen of Northwest India 
have bucked the British Raj. Monuments 
t6 countless Tommies killed by tough 
Afridi snipers dot the rocky hilltops of 
the barren Tribal Territory along the 
Afghan border. About 1917 the British 
started using planes to “police” the ma- 
rauding rebels by bombing their villages. 
The technique was considered far more 
effective and “humane” than costly land 
expeditions (target villages received 48 
hours’ advance notice of bombing). 

Last week the policy of bombing as 
punishment came into the news again, 
On June 22 tribesmen in Waziristan kid- 
napped a British major in protest against 
alleged unfair distribution of sugar and 


cloth rations, They demanded 110,000 


rupees (about $33,000) ransom. Sir Olaf 
Caroe, governor of the Northwest Fron- 
tier province, paid up, and the kidnap- 
pers returned the major unharmed. But 
they refused to pay the reparations Sir 
Olaf subsequently demanded: return of 
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- » « and squat to protest police refusal to allow blankets to be sent to those inside guarded buildings 


gave his long cigarette holder a twirl and 
coolly suggested that debate be halted 
and a vote taken. Chairman Kisseleft 
knew that the vote, while technically 
procedural, would actually determine the 
final line-up on the Bulgarian-Greek 
claims themselves. He shouted: “The 
meeting is adjourned,” and hopped for 
the door. The Russian, Yugoslav, Ukrain- 
ian, and Czech tried to depart quickly. 

Col. W. R. Hodgson of Australia flung 
an angry “Mussolini!” at the withdrawing 
Kisseleff, as he strode to the door without 
looking back. The eight remaining mem- 
bers sat tight, turned the chair over to 
Vice Chairman Ronald S. Park of New 
Zealand, solemnly recorded that a quo- 


YUGOSLAVIA: Tito’s Way 


In March 1941 Milos Trifunovich, 
then 70, was one of the hardy band of 
Yugoslav statesmen who overthrew the 
Regency of Prince Paul and the éollabora- 
tionist Premier, Dragisha Cvetkovich, re- 
jected their deal with Hitler, and chal- 
lenged the Nazis to fight instead. 

In 1945 Trifunovich, back in Yugo- 
slavia, ordered his Radical party to boy- 
cott the rigged November election which 
confirmed Marshal Tito’s grip on the 
country. 

Last June Trifunovich jarred the gov- 
ernment with his nonconformist testi- 
mony in the Mikhailovich trial. 


the ransom money plus a $6,060 fine, 250 
of the hill men’s cherished rifles, and 
twenty hostages against their future good 
behavior. Since early August British 
forces have bombed and shelled nearly 
a dozen mud and stone villages. Four or 
five people died when a pilot bombed 
one village by mistake. 

Next, New Delhi reported that Pan- 
dit Nehru, Indian leader of the Viceroy’s 
new Executive Council, had “ordered” 
the British to cease fire. The outgoing 
British authorities were apparently glad 
to dump into other hands their perennial 
problem of keeping order in the strategic 
defense area. On Sept. 13 an Indian Gov- 
ernment spokesman announced that the 
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bombings had ceased and that the tribes- 
men, traditional friends of Gandhi and 
the Congress party now in power, would 
be called in to help formulate a new 
frontier policy. 
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CHINA: Harvest of Woe 


On Sept. 10, Chinese trudged through 
the hot, filthy streets of Nanking, going 
from house to house to pay old debts. It 
was the Moon’s Birthday in the mid- 
autumn festival, one of the three days on 
which Chinese settle their accounts. By 
tradition that night they wandered among 
the bamboo groves and gardens to gaze on 
the full moon—theoretically the brightest 
of the whole year. In it the Chinese see, 
instead of a man, a rabbit pounding rice 
or a frog which legend says was once a 
beautiful woman. 

But last week the harvest moon scarce- 
ly shone at all, and the murky skies over 
Nanking typified the gloom that per- 
vaded the Chinese capital as fruitless 
negotiations .dragged on between the 
warring Nationalists and Communists. 
The success of the government offensive 
in North China and South Manchuria 
had made the over-all military position 
more unfavorable for the Reds than at 
any time since Japan’s surrender. 

Nationalist troops threatened even 
their main supply and training base at 
Kalgan, only 100 miles northwest of the 
old capital at Peiping. Once again hold- 
ing the upper hand on the battlefields, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek refused a 
Communist demand for a cease-fire order 
—which would have left the Chinese Reds 
in control of at least some of the territory 
Chiang insisted on having either by treaty 
or force. 


Ding Hao 


At 4 o'clock in the afternoon of Sept. 
13 some 2,000 Chinese crowded the 
slopes of the scrubby graveyard for rob- 
bers and murderers outside the south 
gates of Nanking. Below them in a mud- 
dy cornfield a Chinese second lieutenant 
fired twice into the back of Lt. Gen. 
Takashi Sakai, bespectacled former com- 
mander of the Japanese Third Army in 
South China and a condemned war crim- 
inal. As the onlookers clapped their hands 
and shouted ding hao (very good), sol- 
diers strung the corpse of the 60-year- 
old Hiroshima-born Japanese on a bam- 
boo pole like a pig and dumped it into 
a rough grave. 
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JAPAN: Visiting Russians 


Last week a Tokyo accustomed to giant 
Communist demonstrations enjoyed the 
novel sight of a parade without red flags. 
At 7:30 a. m. on Sept. 11, thousands of 
Japanese, mostly elderly men and women 
who had traveled from all over the coun- 
try by train, by bus, and on foot, strag- 
gled into the plaza south of the imperial 
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palace. The banners they waved were 
white. The legends scrawled on them in 
black characters read: “Bring me back my 
son. 

The demonstrators were protesting 
Russia’s holding as forced laborers in 
Siberia some 700,000 Japanese prisoners 
of war captured in Manchuria. The Pots- 
dam surrender terms called for their repa- 
triation, as George Atcheson Jr., Ameri- 
can chairman of the Allied Council, 
pointed out to the Russians weeks ago. 
The prisoners’ relatives heard Eiichi Oki, 
a well-to-do farmer who organized the 
Association for Families in Manchuria, 
shout: “Several years ago we could enjoy 
the harvest moon with our sons and 
fathers. From the South Seas and China 
the Americans have returned our fathers 
and brothers, but from Manchuria we 
hear only a great silence. Why do we not 
ask Russia to return our families in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam declaration? 
My only son went to the front and he is 
now in Soviet hands.” 

Oki then burst into tears. The audience 
unanimously resolved to petition Amer- 
ican, Japanese, and Russian authorities 
to speed repatriation from Russian areas. 
Then they paraded nearly 2 miles to the 
Russian Embassy, many bowing deeply 
as they passed the gates. 

This was the first organized public 
reaction against the Soviet Union. But 
the Japanese have been painfully aware 
of the presence of their traditional and 
now victorious enemy across the Sea of 
Japan. In Tokyo itself a large Soviet mis- 
sion has reminded them of Russian inter- 
est in the home islands. The frequent 
clashes in the Allied Council between 
Atcheson and Lt. Gen. Kuzma Dere- 
vyanko have underlined the conflicts be- 
tween American and Russian policy 
toward Japan. 

Compton Pakenham, chief ‘of News- 
WEEK'S Tokyo bureau, sent this account 
of the Soviet mission and how it appears 
in the Japanese capital: “At night Shim- 
bun Alley opposite the Russian-occupied 
Mitsubishi Building echoes with the 
sound of crashing beer bottles, fortissimo 
singing, and radios running full blast at 
all hours. Across the way in the Corre- 
spondents’ Club, we cannot help but be 
aware of the Russians. A slab-sided Rus- 
sian female nightly disrobes and bathes 
before an open window in full view of 
the Allied press. 

“The few Russians who attend official 
functions arrive in a sleek, blue Buick and 
stick closely together. They ask many 
questions but dexterously dodge answer- 
ing any. They wear a variety of uniforms: 
by day, mostly a dung-colored green; for 
evening wear, white duck. They seem 
intent on avoiding the limelight and be- 
have circumspectly. I have never seen a 
Russian of any rank with a Japanese 
woman. 


Eat, Drink, and Be Feared: “The 
Russian Embassy staff is larger than any 


other occupying power’s. It totals 424, of 
which about 300 are household and serv- 
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screen out interfering sounds and assure privacy, or a convenient desk micro- 
phone which even permits recording across-the-desk conversations. Hand or 
foot controls, according to your desire. 


A Dictaphone representative near you will be glad to-demonstrate models 
for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for de- 
scriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-92, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In:Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


« 


DICTAPHONE Chetionie Dicttetton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Robert Shaplen, Chief of NEwswEEx’s 
Shanghai bureau, recently completed 
an air tour covering the major cities of 
Southeastern Asia. He sends this report 
on how four of them look after a year 
of peace, 


Hong Kong: Although far from 
normal, this colony is closer to it by a 
good margin than the rest of China. 
About half the prewar British popula- 
tion of 6,000, including many who were 
interned in Stanley Village on the is- 
land, are back in business. From sipping 
gimlets (gin and lime juice) on the 
roof of the Hong Kong Hotel to hiring 
launches on Sundays for floating picnics 
amid the charming coves around the 
colony, the British have reestablished 
themselves with quiet perseverance. 

The Hong Kong waterfront, with its 
famous shipyards and commercial 
houses, was badly shat- 


The Far East After a Year of Peace 


nade without ice, there is little serious 
conversation. 

Physically Saigon shows few effects 
of the war other than some bomb dam- 
age along the waterfront, where in the 
fading months of their rule the Japanese 
feverishly built small junks to replace 
shipping lost to American planes and 
subs. Elsewhere the city is intact. Shops 
are open and filled with local products, 
such as the famous Cambodian silver 
and art, as well as with Paris items 
which ships and planes are beginning 
to bring in regularly. The tree-lined 
streets present a colorful pattern with- 
fine-looking Annamite women strolling 
by in their native dress of slack-like silk 
trousers and beautiful lace frocks. 
Youngsters sell flowers and_ balloons. 

Bangkok: Bangkok’s dogs are part 
of .the unbelievable Humpty-Dumpty 
atmosphere of the Siamese capital. All 





tered by American and 
Japanese bombard- 
ments, but the rubble 
has been cleared away 
and rebuilding begun. 
But not much has been 
done on the famous 
Peak, where last fall’ 
Chinese gangs looted 
70 per cent of the fine 
old European homes 
and 35 per cent of the 
Chinese houses, taking 
everything from fur- 
nishings and fixtures to 
floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings. 

Rents, except in 
hotels, are controlled. 
Rice, flour, salt, sugar, 
butter, and milk are 
among the essential 


tioned. The rice ration 

is still generous despite warnings that 
the colony is living on a ship-to-mouth 
basis. The price of rice, incidentally, 
is about one-thirtieth what it is in 
Shanghai. 

Saigon: In the capital of French 
Cochin-China, the sidewalk cafés and 
coffee houses recall prewar Paris. Men 
in uniform and girls in summer dresses 
sit at small tables sipping drinks. Even 
in the Club de la Presse, where the 
drink of the house is rhum et citron- 
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foods that are all ra- Moslems pray in a calmer Calcutta 


a 


Acme 


night the fighting and howling of mon- 
grels echoes in the garden below the 
Ratanokindr Hotel—a rambling modern 
structure covering as much acreage as 
the Waldorf-Astoria but with only 47 
rooms. Swallows fly about the spacious 
lobby and into the rooms. The only 
touch of old Bangkok missing is the ele- 
phants, although twelve were captured 
a few weeks ago up-country, and the 
hunt is on for the traditional white one 
which has been seen roaming the jungle. 


The thieves’ market and adjacent 
streets are filled with Chinese silver mer- 
chants and dotted with fortune-tellers, 
mostly aged men and women wearing 
rosaries and bird beaks around their 
necks and tattooed over most of the 
visible parts of their bodies. I saw one 
girl making obeisance to the spirit of a 
turtle shell that was covered with gold 
leaf. She was trying to find out by this 
somewhat dubious method when and 
how she would obtain a husband. 

Robberies and pickpocketing abound 
here as elsewhere in the Orient. By day 
it is customary to see private cars parked 
right in the center of stores where there 
is more room than out on the street. 
Food is good—Western, Siamese, or Chi- 
nese, and probably a bit cheaper than 
in other places in the East. But liquor 
is scarce; the best local drink is whisky 
called Mekong, which has a bad habit 
of hitting you suddenly and solidly. Be- 
lieve it or not, there are no Siamese cats 
left in Siam. 

Calcutta: Three weeks after the 
great massacre and riots of Aug. 16-20, 
Calcutta remains tense and nervous. 
Isolated stabbings continue almost daily. 
The curfew is still on, although it has 
been extended from 9 to 10:30 p.m. 
The fashionable clubs have reopened, 
but they lack the customary gaiety ex- 
cept on Saturday night, when all-night 
curfew parties are held. 

Hindus or Moslems still walk only in 
groups through each others’ areas. 
Newspapers are filled with advertise- 
ments placed by Moslems who have 
houses in. Hindu blocks seeking ex- 
change for homes in Moslem areas and 
vice versa. Hindu firms are firing Mos- 
lems in great numbers. Refugees are still 
being cared for by thousands at relief 
centers, and many of the more than 
100,000 persons who fled Calcutta be- 
cause of the riots have still not returned 
to their city homes. 

Shops are operating but supply only 
such basic commodities as rice and 
sugar. Hotel menus are limited, por- 
tions small, and guests restricted in 
number. Prices are still three times what 
they were. The papers still run lengthy 
eyewitness accounts of the rioting re- 
plete with gory details and accusations. 
Even though the city has been fairly 
well cleaned up, the remains of dead 
cows are seen in the outlying areas. 








ice employes. Unlike the British, whose 
diplomatic staff numbers only 30-odd, the 
Russians will not hire any Japanese. Hous- 
ing officers report the Russians excep- 
tionally demanding. Enlisted men receive 
the same accommodations as officers and 
civilians. By all accounts they live well. 
They eat about as well as other foreigners 
on commissary supplies and extras, in- 
cluding vodka, flown in two or three times 


a week. Their entertainment appears com- 
paratively modest, without the legendary 
vodka contests. 

“So far I have not met a single Jap- 
anese who admits he has spoken with a 
Russian since the occupation began. But 


the Japanese are always ready to discuss. 


them. They will ask: “Do you think that 
the Russians’ present regime is still bitter 
about the 1904 war?’ More fantastic are 


aa, 


stories of Russians concealed in the in- 
terior and disguised machine-gun em- 
placements about their embassy grounds. 
Actually, a lone unarmed guard stands 
inside the embassy gate. Recently a maid 
told her American employer: “You feed 
and dress me. That’s all one needs in 
Tokyo today. Hold the remainder for me 
so I can go to America before the Rus- 
sians enter.’ ” 
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74,079,019 ARE IN USE 


Powerful steam locomotives; sleek, stream- 
lined coaches; sturdy freight cars, and glisten- 
ing rails that stretch many thousands of miles 

. . north, south, east and west ... to bind 
America together ... these things are rail- 
roading . . . to most of us. But ask the “old 
timers”’ who build the tracks and run the trains. 
They will remind you of a multitude of “little” 
things. Like railroad spikes... 7 3/16 inches 
long, 5/8 of an inch square . .. so incon- 
spicuous they almost completely escape public 
notice. They will tell you that these spikes 
are carefully forged of sturdiest steel; are 
minutely inspected and expertly driven into 
the crossties to anchor and hold fast the strong 
rails over which heavy freights and deluxe 
streamliners speed safely day and night. 

In good railroading, the big, obvious 
elements aré important. But -the thousands 





ON THE N&W TODAY 


of “little” things, counted in the millions, 
such as spikes, are just as vital. 

Lay the spikes now in use on the N. &W. 
end-to-end and they will reach from Norfolk to 
the South Pole, or from Cincinnati to Ceylon. 

However small a single piece of railway 
equipment may seem, it, with other small 
pieces, plays a big part in the railway’s job 
~- % Sewe You. 
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URANIUM: Eldorado’s Gold 
On May 7, 1945, the Canadian Gov- 


ernment launched a secret inquiry into 
financial operations of the Eldorado Min- 
ing & Refining Co. of Canada which, until 
May, 1943, possessed the sole means in 
North America for extracting uranium 
(basis of the atom bomb) and radium 
from pitchblende. In December, charges 
of fraud were laid against Carl B. French, 
former secretary-treasurer of Eldorado. 
Later, charges of conspiracy to defraud 
Eldorado of a quantity of radium and at 
least $500,000 were laid against Marcel 
Pochon of Port Hope, Ont., and Boris 
Pregel of New York. 

Pregel, a Russian-born French citizen 
who was sales agent for both Eldorado 
and Belgian Congo interests, was not ex- 
tradited. But in a statement submitted 
to Magistrate’s Court in Toronto, he 
claimed that the charges were “political 
and malicious” and that Eldorado owed 
him “an amount substantially exceeding 
$1,000,000.” A preliminary hearing on 
the fraud charges opens in Toronto on 
Sept. 23. 

Last week, in United States District 
Court in New York, Eldorado filed a suit 
charging Pregel, French, and two cor- 
porations which Pregel owned—Canadian 
Radium & Uranium Corp. and the Inter- 
national Rare Metals Refinery, Inc.—with 
fraudulently cheating Eldorado of profits 
totaling $2,548,377. 

In 1942, Eldorado claims, Pregel and 
French persuaded Eldorado that the 
United States Government was not inter- 
ested in buying uranium ore. Then Pregel 
bought 700 tons from Eldorado at .90909 
cents a pound, This, it is alleged, he 
promptly resold to the United States gov- 
ernment at $1.8475 a pound. Eldorado 
also claims it refined 90 per cent of a 
quantity of pitchblende for the Army 
Engineer Corps for $118,000, while Preg- 
el’s Canadian corporation did less than 
10 per cent for $590,000. 
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DISCOVERY: Spicer’s Claim 
In 1879, 24th June, sailed again to Hudson 


Strait in the ‘Era’... on 4th August fell in 
with ice west of King’s Cape, and worked to 


the north through the ice... On the 7th of 


August was beset; what I took to be water 
ahead turned out to be reefs and lowland, 


now called Spicer’s Island, hardly seen from 
decks at high water. 


So wrote John O, Spicer, 62-year-old 


whaling captain of Groton, Conn., and 


New Bedford, Mass., in a report pub- 


lished. in 1898 by the Canadian Marine 


and Fisheries Department. He was de- 
scribing one of his many northern voy- 


ages since he first went whaling in the 


Bering Sea at 14. Ever since, the Spicer 
Islands have been marked on Canadian 


maps (at approximately 68° 00’ latitude 
north, 79° 30’ longitude west), though 
only by dotted lines, indicating doubt as 
to their existence. In 1927, the George 
Palmer Putnam expedition to Baffin Is- 
land failed to find them. The late Capt. 
Robert A. Bartlett, master of Putnam’s 
schooner, the Morrissey, reported: “.. . 
at about their given locality I found 38 
fathoms of water.” Later, Comdr. Donald 
B. MacMillan, American explorer, said 
he saw reefs and low-lying land which 
might be the Spicer Islands. But still 
doubts remained. 

This summer, the Royal Canadian Air 
Force planned widespread geodetic sur- 


SPICER ISLANDS 





Newsweek Map by James Cutter 
Retrieved: “Lost” islands are found 


veys in the Arctic and hoped to solve the 
question. But bad luck dogged the fliers 
and the search was temporarily aban- 
doned. 

Then, on Aug. 28, dawn brought a per- 


‘fect flying day for the RCAF force on 


Southampton Island. A bright sun burned 
up the fog as fast as it rose. Flight Lt. 
J. F. Drake, 25, took off with a five-man 
RCAF crew, plus Dr. N. Polunin, Oxford 
University botanist, and B. J. Woodruff 
of Ottawa, civilian survey engineer. 

Last week, the RCAF told what they 
saw. They had photographic proof that 
there were two Spicer Islands, one about 
11 miles long and the other about 9. 
Their dead-reckoning position, which 
they admitted might have an error of 
15 miles, was latitude 68° O08’ north and 
longitude 79° 10’ west, A radar fix will 
be made later. Because floating ice pre- 
vented the plane from landing, no 
ground party was put ashore. 


In Ottawa, the question promptly 
arose: Who owns the Spicers? An Ameri- 








can whaler had first reported and named 
them. But Canada has long claimed all 
Arctic territory up to the North Pole. In 
Washington, where Canada’s sector prin- 
ciple has never been accepted or chal- 
lenged, the State Department merely 
said it had not yet been officially notified 
of the islands’ rediscovery. 


Sal 


MYSTERY: Headless Valley 


In 42 years, thirteen adventurers seek- 
ing a legendary lost gold mine in the 
Nahanni district betweén the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and the Mackenzie River of Cana- 
da’s northwest, have disappeared (NEws- 
WEEK, July 29). Two headless bodies 
were found. On Sept. 10, police started 
to search for three more who were miss 
ing: James A. Watts, 29, of Yakima, 
Wash., his wife, and her brother. 

In Ottawa last week, Donald Carroll, a 
member of the United States Geological 
Survey, advanced a novel theory about 
“Headless Valley.” A whole Indian village 
in that area, Carroll said, had been wiped 
out by an epidemic of a very virulent 
staphylococcus type of meningitis which 
is extremely infectious, Prospectors, he 
believed, had taken shelter in the aban- 
doned huts, built campfires which aroused 
dormant bacteria, and been devoured by 
the disease. Probably, the disease had 
been introduced by Russian trappers from 
Alaska. He did not attempt to explain the 
headless corpses. 


ron 


MONTREAL: Crime and Clamor 


Montreal recorders, well aware of a 
growing citizens’ drive to clean up the 
city’s vice and crime, have recently in- 
creased bail for found-ins arrested at 
gambling, betting, or disorderly houses 
to $100. Last week recorder Leonce 
Plante refused to comply. “Surely,” he 
said, “the offense is no more serious now 
than it was 15 or 25 years ago” (when 
bail was $10 or $15). Police Attorney 
Pacifique Plante (no relation) remarked 


that “the public is clamoring for strict 
enforcement of the law.” Leonce re- 


torted: “It is not the public, it is the 
newspapers who are doing the clamor- 
ing . . . Ill wager that if you... 
asked ten people at random what the 
thought of the present campaign to clea 
up the city, they would probably an- 
swer you that they don’t give a’ hoot.” 
Later, he added: “If you can stop pros- 
titution in a city the size of Montreal, 
you are a wizard,” 

Next day, Police Attorney Plante, sup- 


ported by a Catholic hierarchy condem- 


nation of bingo games for churches, an- 
nounced a drive against bingo. Referring 


to optionless jail sentences recently given 


operators of disorderly and gaming 
houses, he announced: “The bingo game 


is now in exactly the same category.” 


Ontario police started a similar crack- 
down on bingo. 










Gangway for the Varsity halfback 


(class of 1960) 





Are you sure of that? Suppose your 
plans misfire. Suppose, when the time comes, 
you are not even around! Will he still go to 
college? 





You can make it a lot more certain by taking 
out insurance for the purpose. The policy can 


be made payable in a series of monthly checks, 
starting when the boy is 18 and taking care 


of both his tuition and his living expenses. 
Insurance that provides money for the educa- 


| tion of children is recognized today as an in- 
tegral part of wise financial programming. 


Why not discuss it with a Penn Mutual 


Underwriter? He can draw up a financial blue- 


print to cover the needs of your entire family 


... give you many helpful suggestions. 


TaE PENN worvat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 - 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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CUBA: Killers Beware 


In Havana last week the toughest high- 


ranking officer in the Cuban Army tackled 
the biggest job of his career. Gen. 


Abelardo Gomez, formerly second in 
command of the army and newly ap- 
pointed chief of the National Police, set 
about stemming Cuba’s frightening mur- 


der wave. 
Since President Ramon Grau San Mar- 


tin took office in 1944, 48 Cubans have 
been shot to death in the streets. Until 


last week not one killer had been caught. 
The murder pattern is always the same. 


A speeding automobile draws up heside 
the victim’s car or overtakes him as he 


walks along the street. Its occupants 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
open fire with pistols, machine guns, Or 
sawed-off shotguns. Then they speed 


away. Most of the victims have been 


former ofhetals of the pre-Crau Machado 


or Batista dictatorships who were brutally 
active against revolutionary organiza- 


tions. Cubans believe the killers are 
members of these organizations paying 
off old scores. 

Public wrath over the unpunished mur- 
ders has been slowly rising. Three kill- 
ings between Aug. 15 and Sept. 2 inten- 
sified it. And it exploded in violent pro- 
test on Sept. 6, when Luis Joaquin Mar- 
tinez Saenz, 16-year-old son of Joaquin 
Martinez Saenz, ABC Senator and Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, was blasted to 
death by bullets from sawed-off shotguns 
as he rode in his fathér’s car. A few min- 
utes later, Grau named Gomez head of 
the police. Within a few days, the new 
chief had begun to reorganize the force, 
transferring officers and bringing trusted 

‘men from the interior into Havana. 
, And on Sept. 14 the murder of young 
“Martinez was solved. This was not a 
political killing, and the youth had not 
-been the intended victim. A millionaire 
“landowner confessed that he had hired 
four gangsters for $14,000 to kill his 
former wife, the boy’s father, and the 
father’s law partner. His motive: revenge 
_against his divorced wife and the lawyers 
who had helped her win a $400,000 
divorce settlement. 

Mr. Law: The appointment of Gomez 
was hailed by Cubans who knew his rep- 
utation. The taciturn, unsmiling soldier 
participated with Batista in the Sergeant’s 
Revolt of 1933. For ten years he was 
military supervisor of Santa Clara prov- 
ince. An uncultured man, but a born sol- 
dier and the Cuban Army’s strictest dis- 
ciplinarian, he was a terror to all evil- 
doers. He was said to have kept a com- 
plete file of offenders cross-indexed by 
name and usual type of crime. Thus, if a 
citizen complained that his chickens had 
been stolen, Gémez would reach for his 
file marked “chicken thieves.” 

The old revolutionaries, who have al- 
ways supported Grau and who hold many 


posts in his administration, are _ less 
pleased with the rise of Gémez. If Gomez 


proves to be as tough as former military 


chiefs have been, some politicians fore- 
see open trouble between the administra- 


tion and the revolutionaries. The result 
may be that President Crau will find 


himself holding power only by the grace 
of the military. 


or a 


CHILE: Plural President 


The campaign had been heated and 
the election inconclusive. But politically 


minded Chileans were calming down last 


week. There was little doubt but that the 
Radical-Communist candidate, Gabriel 


Gonzalez Videla, who had won 4 plurality 


though not the necessary majority, would 
be the next President. Newspapers of all 


parties ware beginning to refer to him as 


“President-elect,” and it was reported that 
Congress might elect him by acclamation 


when it chose between him and the sec- 


ond highest candidate, the Conservative 
Eduardo Cruz Coke. 


Gonzalez owed much to the Commu- 
nists whose votes had helped elect him. 
In the week after the election, he was 
busy denying any Red commitments. 
But when correspondents asked him to 
comment on relations between Russia and 
the United States, he refused to answer, 
saying he considered the question “un- 
called for, inopportune, and in some sense 
disrespectful to a President-elect.” 

Some observers thought the election’s 
ultimate result would be the disappear- 


ance of middle-of-the-road parties like 
the Liberals and Cocialists, whose votes 


had been few. There would remain a con- 
servative right, strengthened and reju- 


venated by a “Christian socialist” philoso- 


phy, and a leftist bloc of Radicals with 
Communist influences. 


Po 


ARGENTINA: Controlled Mercy 
Covernment “intervention” is no New 


thing in Argentina. Other Presidents be- 
fore Juan D. Peron had “intervened” in 


the universities and provincial govern: 


ments. But last week Perén carried inter- 
vention into a new field when he named 


4 government official to take over the 


Sociedad de Beneficencia (Society of 


Charity). 


The Society of Charity was founded 


in 1823 by President Bernardino Riva- 
davia. He turned it over to the “ladies 


of Buenos Aires.” They have contributed 


their money and their time, and except 
for the period of the Rosas dictatorship 


(1829-1852) they have operated it au- 


tonomously for the good of the poor and 
the. sick. 


Nothing that Peron has done has 
aroused such indignation in the upper 
social circles of Buenos Aires as his ex- 
propriation of the Society of Charity. 
Insult was added to injury when Peron- 
ista Senator Molinari denounced the 
ladies of the society as tilingas (silly, 
useless females). The ominous murmur: 
“They shall pay,” is heard around upper- 
class dinner tables, 

The significance of the move: Appar- 
ently this was just another example of 
the Peron government’s long-range pol- 
icy of intervention in more and more 
phases of national life. 


International 


Wrong party: Minor brawls marred Chile’s orderly Presidential election 










The power that stopped | 
murder-by-medicine. .. 


“No!” cried the patient. “Don’t tell me that!” medicine, mumbo-jumbo and bad advice. Story after 
“Don’t worry,” the doctor said soothingly. “You story named other racketeers and ‘‘nature healers.” 
do have this terrible disease, but J have @ miracle . 
PUBLIC OPINION WAS SHOCKED INTO ACTION. One 


medicine to cure it! Just take one teaspoonful every.. 


conviction for sale of toxic drugs! One indictment for 























bers poe ad wae a tenis arn a et killer. second degree murder! A state-wide campaign for 
But that patient” was 4 newspaper reporter! legislation to drive out the killers, and to protect 
And that’s how the Memphis Commercial Appeal ex- honest doctors! PUBLIC OPINION had solved a little 


posed a vicious quack, getting rich peddling poisonous —_local problem, That same power , , 


...can stop murder-hy-war 


BIG OR LITTLE, a wrong is a wrong... a 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
crime 1S a crime.... murder 1S murder! The 
power of Public Opinion that was invoked to 


convict a local killer, can be used to halt 


war—most ruthless killer of all. 


Only enlightened and vigilant Public 
Opinion can prevent another war. Without 
the support of Public Opinion, neither the 
United Nations nor our own military might 
can save us from this recurring scourge 
of mass murder. 


America’s press sounds the alarm! 


Day after day, your newspaper unearths 
the seeds of war, and names the plotters, 
the connivers, the peddlers of propaganda 
who are planting those seeds. Time after 
time, your newspaper exposes the enemies, 
within and without, who would get class against 
class, then nation against nation. 


Read America’s daily press thinkingly. 
It will help you—and millions of other 
straight thinking Americans—to use wisely 
and effectively the great power that is yours 
—the power of Public Opinion, 
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T rolls up to your door — eighteen 
feet of grace and beauty—and you’re 
sure you've felt your lifetime’s greatest 


thrill. 


You turn the key in the lock—step on 
the starter —feel out that mighty Fire- 
ball power—and happy satisfaction fills 
your soul. 


You build up the miles—five hundred, 
eight hundred, a thousand. Faultless 
miles they are, cradled on the gentle action of all-coil 
springing, sparked with the lift of power in torrents 
any time you need it. 


You relish the room all around you—the easy steadi- 
ness of the wheel—the way this gorgeous thing settles 
closer to the road with each fresh nudge on the gas 


treadle 


Thi you think, can’t ast. Whew does the new-car thrall 
wear off? It doesn’t, The velvety action of this great 








HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHER? 
Summer or winter, Buick’s venti- 
heater means springlike comfort in- 
side your car. Ask your dealer about 
this temperature conditioner. 


valve-in-head power plant seems to 
grow even smoother. 


The soft, floating action of BuiCoil 
springing becomes gentler, it seems, 
with each hour on the road. 


The steady-going bulk, road-wise from 
the beginning, seems to gain travel 
“know-how” as the days roll by. 


You’re barely past your second thou- 
sand-mile inspection before you’re sure 
this is not only the best Buick yet but the best auto- 
mobile you ever handled. 


For that, there’s good reason. 


For we didn’t waste time, in patterning this beauty, 
on glamour-boy features. We didn’t strain for the 


eyescatching novelty, the trick device, the sales-catch- 


ng innovation, 


fy) 
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AT AND PILFER-PROOF! You won’t 
| ¢ the wheel skirts that add so 
tch to Busck's style, either by 
cedent or pilferage. They not 
ly binge firmly and neatly into 
10e, but bolt on with a 
dden bolt that makes 
; Cm a cinch to remove 
ould the need arise, 





"hite sidewall tires, as ill d,’will be 





lied at extra cost as soon as avauapie, 





on Y : What other car 
has so much that clicks 


Instead we scanned the whole car, from bumper to 
bumper and Turret Top to tires, and poured Buick’s 
seasoned best into every part and particle. 


That's paying off now. Not in just the 
first-flush enthusiasms of people long 
hungry for new cars—but in the mount- 
ing delight of those who’ve tried this 
Buick out and kvow what's in it. 


They’ll tell you as they tell us: Buick’s 
the one that makes waiting worth 
while. And the sooner your name is on 
: oa NO STOOP, NO SHOVE. Just pile the 
a Buick dealer’s list, the shorter your intenn aie be ie vem elaine 
wait will be. ment and bring the lid down. Every 
inch is easy to get at. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 








for Forty-Six! 


SMARTNESS — that's destined to set the style pattern 
“for years to come with Airfoil fenders, Body by 
Fisher and 3-person seats. 


POWER—from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head straight- § 
eight engine that gets peak return from every drop: 
of fuel. 


OIL SAVINGS — from non-scuffing Accurite cylinder 
bores. 


FLASHING ACTION — of light, lively Fliteweight 
pistons. 


STEADINESS — from full-length torque-tube drive in 
a sealed chassis. 


GLIDING RIDE — from Panthergait all-coil springing 


with only a comfort job to do. 
COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushiqns with luxury- 
type springs. : 


SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels; maximum 
tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 
car control. 


CONTROL — through Permi-firm steering which elimi- | 
nates need for frequent adjustments. | 

CONVENIENCE — of high-leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


PROTECTION — of fender-shielding front and rear 


bumpers, originated by Buick, Built for new bumper 


ih 


N 
f 


BUICK DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS. 
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Associated Press 
Savo can still clown 


Amputee: In New York, Jammy Savo, 
pantomimist, had his right leg ampu- 
tated Sept. 11 because of a tumor result- 
ing from an injury three years ago. Savo 
said he will resume his act in night clubs 
and theaters as ‘soon as he learns to use 
an artificial leg. 


Birthday: In Washington, GENERAL OF 
THE ARMIES PERSHING observed his 86th 
birthday Sept. 13 in his apartment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital. 


Cure: In. New York, Barney Ross, 36, 
former boxing champion and winner of 
the Silver Star for his service as a Ma- 
rine on Guadalcanal, gave himself up to 
the Bureau of Narcotics on Sept. 11, 
seeking to be cured of the morphine 
habit. He said that he was given mor- 
phine by medical corpsmen when he was 
hospitalized for shock and malaria and 
that he later started taking it himself 
when he suffered headaches and recur- 
rence of his malaria. 


Trouble in Paradise: RutH MCKENNEY, 
author of “My Sister Eileen,” and her 
husband, RicHARD BRANSTEN (pen name 
Bruce Minton), Hollywood scenario 
writer, protested on Sept. 12 against 
their expulsion from the Communist 
party for “petty-bourgeois radicalism” 
and for attacking the party leadership. 
They said they were “loyal members” of 
the party, and charged that a “group 
within the present Communist leadership 
continues to be tinged with Browder’s 
mistaken reformist policies and does not 
fight energetically against war in China 
and the Administration’s foreign policy.” 





Comeback: Howarp Hucues,”only re- 
cently recovered from injuries sustained 
in a plane crash (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 16), 
flew to New York Sept. 11 to push his 
$5,000,000 suit against the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association which with- 
drew its approval of his film, “The 
Outlaw.” When asked about his reaction 
to flying so soon after his nearly fatal 
crash, he said: “What are you supposed 
to do? Spend your life in a wheel chair?” 





Acme 
Hughes arriving in New York 








International 


Fitzgerald and Scheftel 


Married: GERALDINE FiTzcERALD, 31, 
motion-picture actress, and STUART 
SCHEFTEL, 35, New York publisher; in 
Hollywood, Sept. 10. Miss Fitzgerald 
was divorced Aug. 30 from. Epwarp 
Linpsay-Hocc of Dublin, Ireland, whom 
she married in 1936. She won custody 
of their 6-year-old son, Michael. . 


4 


Windfalls: In New York, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 12 that BaBE RutH had 
agreed to the filming of his life story, the 
rights to which he sold for “in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000.” 

On Sept. 9 Mary RENAULT, English 
author, won Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
$200,000 novel contest with her book 
“Return to Night.” 


Died: GeorcE WasuincTon Hit, 61, 
president of the American Tobacco Co.; 
at his fishing camp in Matapedia, Que., 
Sept. 13 (see page 76). 

Joun T. Wuitaker, 40, author and 
war correspondent; in Washington, Sept. 
11. He covered the second world war for 
The Chicago Daily News and The Wash- 
ington Star until 1941, when he was ex- 
pelled from Italy for irritating Mussolini 
with some of his dispatches. In 1942 he 
joined the OSS and subsequently attained 
the rank of colonel. In order to go on 
active duty, he had to have his back, 
which had been broken in college, re- 
broken and reset. He served in North 
Africa, Sicily, France, and China, and 
in the East contracted the disease which 
caused his death.’ 

Sir JaMEs Hopwoop Jgans, 70, world- 
famed astrophysicist and mathematician; 
in Dorking, Surrey, Sept. 17. He wrote 
books about the stars in language a lay- 
man could understand. Once asked by a 
U. S. newsman when the end of the world 
might come, he replied airily, “Lose no 
sleep. It will not come for a billion years.” 

Mrs. IpA STOVER EISENHOWER, 84, 
mother of GENERAL OF THE ARMY EISEN- 
HOWER; in Abilene, Kans., Sept. 11. 





; Associated Press 
The Eisenhowers leave the funeral 





Washrooms are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey in 400 plants. 


_ Nothing irritates me 
like a neglected washroom /” 


BETTY: “J wouldn’t work in a place that didn’t have nice 
washrooms—like this one, for instance.” 


KAY: “‘There’s no reason why they shouldn’t be just as 
clean and pleasant as your own bathroom at home.” 


HEN men and women workers from coast to coast 

were asked what they considered the most im- 
portant factors in good working conditions they an- 
swered : good washrooms, adequate lighting, safety devices 
and proper ventilation. 


This research study shows that well-kept washrooms 
equipped with plenty of hot water, soap and good qual- 


ity individual paper towels definitely contributed to a _ 


pleasant relationship between employees and manage- 
ment. Good washrooms also help reduce the number of 
absences due to illness by helping check the spread of 
colds and germs, 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 

washroom? Then check up ... . make sure your wash- 
‘ rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — 

“morale-boosters,”’ not “‘temper-testers.” 


The best is least expensive in the long 
run—another reason why ScotTissue is 
the largest selling tissue towel in Amer- 
ica. Always specify ScotTissue Towels 
for your washrooms. For suggestions 
on how to improve your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service, Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





MEDICINE: Cow Fever 


Early last month, five Chicago gov- 
ernment meat inspectors were stricken 
with an unidentified fever. By Aug. 25, at 
least 85 employes and inspectors at Swift 
& Co.’s Chicago meat-packing plant had 
also become mysteriously ill. 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, president of 
the Chicago Board of Health, and Col. 
F. V. Meriwether of the United States 
Public Health Service, made a joint in- 
vestigation and suspected either virus 
pneumonia or the rare Australian disease 
known as “Q” fever. Summoned from 


Washington, Dr. Charles C. Shepard, a 


specialist in rickettsial diseases, declared 
that blood specimens of nine of eleven 
victims examined “gave positive tests for 
Rickettsia burneti, the organism causing 
‘Q’ fever.” 

Last week, the Public Health doctors 
revealed to NEwsweEEk the results of their 
investigation. All the victims had one 


thing in common: They worked on the 
same floor of the Swift plant, and they 


slaughtered sheep and calves. The USPHS 


men tried to track down the meat killed 
some sixteen days before the first cases 
were reported (the length of time it takes 
to develop Q fever after exposure). But 


the meat had long since been rushed to 


market. No ticks were found on the prem- 
ises so the workers presumably caught the 
disease by direct contact with cattle. 

The Q Mystery: Q fever is caused 
by a tiny, rod-shaped organism belong- 
ing to the Rickettsia family—the same 
kind of germ that carries typhus and 
spotted fever. It is highly contagious and 
probably airborne. It appears to be re- 
stricted to human beings who work with 
cattle; and as far as is known, it never 
strikes those who eat the meat. 

The disease was first described in 1937 
by Australian doctors who named it Q 
fever because it originated in Queens- 


land. Each year, they noticed, abattoir 
workers suffered an ailment similar to in- 
fluenza that laid them out for two to 
four weeks. They complained of aching 
backs, sudden chills, fever, and violent 
headaches. The Australians decided 
that ticks found on cattle carried the 
disease and that the men caught it 
either by direct contact with the insects 
or by inhaling tick excreta. 

In 1938, American doctors found Q- 
fever germs in ticks gathered from all 
parts of the country, but the first case was 
not reported until 1941. A Montana farm- 
er caught it, but under puzzling circum- 
stances: There were neither ticks nor cat- 
tle in the immediate vicinity. 

The next outbreaks were reported in 
Italy in 1943 and 1945 when several hun- 
dred American and British troops fell ill. 
The best guess of Army doctors was that 
the disease had a general connection with 
livestock. One group of sick GI’s had 
stuffed their mattresses with straw from 


a pasture, while another had gathered 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
daily Jor movies$ nN a big COW barn. 

The first real American epidemic broke 
in Amarillo, Texas, last spring when 55 
people caught Q fever and two died. All 
the patients had worked with cattle, 


either on the cattle cars or in the pens. 


On inspection, the livestock seemed com- 
pletely free of ticks. USPHS doctors be- 
gan to wonder whether the animals them- 
selves might not get mild cases of Q 
fever and transmit it to human beings. 
About the same time, 50 employes in 
the USPHS Q-fever laboratory at Be- 
thesda, Md., came down with the disease. 
Some of the cases resembled atypical 
pneumonia and many victims were very 
ill. But about the only treatment the 
USPHS officials approved was a combi- 
nation of aspirin and encouragement. 
The Bethesda outbreak spurred the ex- 
periments by which Public Health doc- 
tors hope eventually to track down the 


real cause of this troublesome ailment, 
Just now they are conducting a series 
of long-range cattle-testing projects. 


Death From Tridione 


To the 600,000 epileptics in the Unit- 
ed States, the discovery of tridione 
(Newsweek, Dec. 31, 1945) brought 
the brightest hope of a decade. But now, 
according to the report of five doctors 
in the current Journal of the American 
Medical Association, it has been found 
that tridione can kill as well as cure. 

While the drug has worked success- 
fully on hundreds of epileptic patients 
with no ill effects, two women are known 
to have died as a direct result of its 
administration. One was a 16-year-old 
Cooperstown, N.Y., girl, a victim of 
epilepsy for three years. The other was 
a 23-year-old Chicago woman whose 
seizures began when she was 5. Both 
died from aplastic anemia, a form of the 


disease marked by insufficient white 


blood cedls. “There 3s dite doubt” the 
doctors declared, “that death was due 
to tridione.” , 

They were far from recommending 
that use of the new drug be discontinued, 


but they nonetheless warned that its 


toxicity must be intensively investigated, 
that it should be given in small doses at 
the start, and that all other measures for 
spasm control should be tried before 
tridione is employed. Under no circum- 
stances, they said, should it be taken 
without a doctor’s prescription.. 


The Family Doc 


Will the family doctor survive? 

If he doesn’t, there is little chance for 
a free medical profession in the United 
States; Dr. Wingate M. Johnson of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., warned last week in 
the Journal of the AMA. It was Johnson 











Really Children’s: Back to school for Brooklyn children 
last week also meant back in force to the Children’s Museum 
which they all but own. As visitors they are allowed to han- 





coal 


International photos 


dle almost anything in the museum’s live and inanimate con- 
tents. As volunteer assistants they clean cages, air the animals, . 
and look after exhibits, microscopes, and other equipment. 
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1s -LYYO/7/7 FOR SAFELY 


The greatest all-around protection 
ever! ‘That’s what people are say- 
ing about the advanced Safety 
Engineering of the beautiful new 
Plymouth. It’s another reason 
why Plymouth is your car for ‘Top 
Value. Here’s high horsepower 
with economy, luxury-ride smooth- 
ness, styling so handsome that 
you'll feel new pride of ownership 
each time you take to the road. 
Only Plymouth, in the low-priced 
field, gives you so many quality 
features of high-priced cars. Isn’t 
such value worth waiting for? 
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PLYMOUTH'S SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES PLYMOUTH'S SAFETY BODY gives you... all-steel body PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEELS revolutionize 
are the greatest improvement in 22 years. construction ... wide Safe-Vision Windshield .. . large safety ideas! Designed to keep a tire from twist- 
They give you new ease of control at all times safety glass windows all around .. . new Clear-Vision ing or rolling off the wheel in case of a blowout 

. a third more braking effectiveness for emer- Instrument Panel with Safety-Signal Speedometer ... or puncture. With Safety-Rim Wheels you can 
gencies. Yet Plymouth engineering actually has concealed running boards flush with the car floor so roll to a safe, straight stop. They're exclusive 
reduced foot pressure needed—by 25 to 30%. that there’s no raised sill on which to slip or catch heels. with Plymouth in the low-priced field, of course! 
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Floating Power Engine Mountings to smother vibra- 
tion © New Front End Sway Eliminator * Hotch- 
kiss Drive to cushion starting, stopping °* New 
Body Guard Bumper © _ Scientifically Balanced 
Ride * New Solar Spark Ignition System ¢ Super- 
finish virtually eliminating engine wear ° New 
Lightweight Aluminum Pistons ¢ Floating-Type 
Oil Intake © New Gasoline Filter © Rotary Door 
Latches © Courterbalanced Hood © New, Quieter 
Starter with button on dash © New Rustproofing. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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MR, VINTON FREEDLEY, DISTINGUISHED THEATRICAL PRODUCER 


Gir Men of Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


So rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities, Lord 


Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. 


4 “Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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who opened the section on General Prac- 
tice of Medicine at the AMA meeting in 
San Francisco last July. Then, for the 
first time, the general practitioners held 
a special session “with the blessing and 
recognition of the association.” 

“If nothing is done to replace the 
dwindling supply of family doctors,” Dr. 
Johnson asserts, “the public will inevi- 
tably turn to the osteopaths, chiropractors, 


‘and other cultists who are quite willing 


to assume responsibility for the family’s 
health.” 

In normal times, he points out, the av- 
erage citizen cannot afford to go from 
one specialist to another unless the gov- 
erment is paying his bills. Hence, if 
John Q. Public’s family doctor deserts 
him, it is highly probable that he will 
“string along with Messrs. Wagner, Mur- 
ray, and Dingell, in demanding the so- 
cialization of medicine.” 


The present trend toward specializa- .- 


tion, according to Johnson, is the result in 
part of the wartime premium which the 
Army and Navy placed on specialists. 
The services gave specialists higher pay 
and higher rank than they gave the GP’s 
who were inducted: And the Veterans 
Administration and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation are carrying on this 
discrimination. 

Medical schools are turning out a high 
percentage of specialists, almost com- 
pletely neglecting the family doctor, 
Johnson says, and even sick folk, out on 
a spending spree, are demanding special- 
ized attention. 

Still other blows have been dealt the 
general practitioner by the popularity of 
specialty practice in groups or clinics and 
the growing impression that “solo practice 
is wasteful and inefficient; that the family 
doctor must, therefore, perish from the 
face of the earth.” , 

Understanding, Not X-Rays: But 
the general practitioner, Johnson is cer- 
tain, will survive. He will live on to treat 
85 per cent of all ailments which send 
people to the doctor. He may not be able 
to equip his office with expensive electro- 
cardiographs, X-ray machines, and basal- 
metabolism outfits to be used once or 
twice a week. On the other hand, he will 


,not subject a “patient with impetigo [one 


of the commonest of contagious skin 
eruptions] to a battery of expensive lab- 
oratory tests before applying ammoniated 
mercury ointments.” Nor will he order “a 
complete gastro-intestinal X-ray made of 


a girl whose boy friend has jilted her, to 


find the spastic condition that the family 
doctor would have cured with under- 
standing sympathy and belladonna.” 
The 15 per cent of illnesses which con- 
stitute the problem cases should rightly 
€ referred to specialists, Johnson agrees. 
“Just as the general contractor will sublet 
contracts for the plumbing, heating, light- 
ing and other highly specialized work, 
so the family doctor will refer cases 
requiring special skill to these who are 
trained to handle them. There is room 
m medicine for both, and the two are 


needed to complement each other (‘com- 
plement’ may be properly spelled with 
either an ‘e’ or an ‘i).” 


On the Chest 


For some time public-health officers in 
many states have intensively encouraged 
a general X-ray inspection of people’s 
chests for traces of tuberculosis—for the 
traces are detectable well ahead of many 
bearers’ awareness of the disease. On 
Sept. 9. the idea received fresh impetus 
when an inspection of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s chest (the results are confi- 
dential) officially launched a program 
for X-raying all New York state employes 
as a first step toward eliminating the 





SCIENCE: Chemistry Preview 


Atom bombs could be exploded in a one- 
one, then a two-two pattern—one flash, 
quickly followed by another; then two in 
more rapid succession. The tests would take 
place at night when the dark side of the 
earth is turned toward Mars. 


To members of the American Chemical 
Society in session at the Palmer House 
in Chicago last week, Dr. Milton Burton, 
a Notre Dame University chemist, sol- 
emnly offered this fantastic plan for send- 
ing atomic flash signals from the earth to 
the possible living inhabitants of Mars. 

A few months ago, Burton, who headed 
the radiation chemistry division of Man- 
hattan project, might have scoffed at 


disease within a period of 25 years. , this idea. But witnessing the atom-bomb 


Dewey: A check-up on chests 
Bobby Sox Famine 


Everywhere in Europe people’ subsist 
on a low diet level. They are going hungry 
because there is not enough of anything 
to eat. But in the United States, where 
sufficient food is available, Dr. Icie 
Macy Hoobler, Detroit child-health ex- 
pert, said last week, “young girls are 
suffering from malnutrition because they 
have unbalanced diets by choice.” 

For example, Dr. Hoobler pointed out, 
“many high-school girls go in for diet fads 
... they are injuring themselves as well 
as the children they will bear by skipping 
meals to lose weight and then sipping 
ice-cream sodas all afternoon.” Because 
of these “unreasonable” eating habits, 
adolescent girls are the only group in th: 
United States with an increased tubercu 
losis rate. 





tests at Bikini and discussing 
other applications of atomic 
energy with other scientists 
have brought him to the 
point where “I'm willing at 
least to listen to anything.” 
Now he has little doubt that 
earth’s scientists should . be 
able to make atomic signals 
visible to Mars in the future. 

“We talk at times like Buck 
Rogers, and we know we talk 
like Buck Rogers,” Burton 
said. “But science has ad- 
vanced so much in the past 
few years, we cannot afford 
to overlook any possibilities.” 

Inevitably, atomic research 
led as subject matter for the 
726 papers read by top-flight 
chemists at the ACS’s 110th 
meeting. But new industrial 
chemicals, new insecticides, 
new plastics and synthetic 
rubbers, and new findings in 
the field of medicine sent 
some 8,000 chemists back to 
their laboratories fired with 
the suggestions and ideas that - 
will turn the wildest research 
projects of today into the 
simple, practical techniques 
of tomorrow. 

Among the more interest- 
ing of the reports: 
€ The strength of the more potent pain- 
killers ranging from morphine down to 
aspirin, can now be accurately checked 
by a new mouse-squeak test used at the 
Wellcome Research Laboratories, Tuck- 
ahoe, N.Y. A 15-volt clectric shock on 
the tail will make any mouse squeak. But 
when one of these drugs is administered, 
the animal’s tolerance increases; and the 
drug’s effects can be measured by the 
number of constant shocks required to 
produce a squeak, 
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@ A new kind of permanent wave, guar- 
anteed to give a lasting curl to any wom- 
an, was described by Dorothy Sanford 
and Fred L. Humoller of the Raymond 
Labo.atories, St. Paul. Human hair, they 
explained, is chiefly made up of keratin, 
a fibrous protein which consists of long, 
folded chains of amino acids, linked to- 
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gether. One of these links is a form of 

This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to sulphur known as cystine. In waving the f~ _ 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. hair, these sulphur links are broken by 


removing oxygen, readjusted to make a 
curl, and then reestablished by oxygen. 
$77,500,000 But the trouble has been that the sulphur- 


cystine arrangement varies from woman 


° . ° to woman. No operator can be sure that 
Columbia Gas & Electr uc Cor, ‘poration the sulphur bands will all break at the 
right moment and go back in place when 

3”%% Debentures Due 1971 the curl is finished. In the new method, 


the hair waver can determine just how 
many broken links and how many intact 
Due September 1, 1971 links are present at any time. Thus the 
waving process can be kept under strict 
control while each separate strand of hair 
undergoes chemical treatment. 


@ A bleaching cream which makes dark 
or tan skins several shades lighter was 
reported by D. J. Nealon of Paris, Tenn. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest ~The ointment, which contains ammoni- 


Dated September 1, 1946 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


ated mercury, makes it possible for the 
first time to take accurate scientific mea- 
surement of the tones of skin color. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only swch of the Storm Warning Courtesy AAF 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- bs ; 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. Most of the bad weather for the West- 
ern United States is bred in the distant 
fog-shrouded expanses of the North Pa- 
cific. Because ships avoid these danger- 








MORGAN STANLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION ous waters, West Coast weather fore- 
casters have no way of getting long- 
September 12, 1946. range reports. Early stages of the weather 


upheavals usually are not spotted at all. 
As the earth rotates, the storms bounce 
against the ice-sheathed mountains of 
the Aleutians and Alaska and break out 
to the south over Canada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California with little or no 
warning. 

————— Last week, the Army Air Forces an- 
nounced a new project which will fur- 
nish the West Coast with its first accurate 
forecasting system. B-29s will fly each 
_day over a 2,400-mile arc between San 
Francisco and Anchorage, Alaska, send- 
“THE THINKER”, BY : ing reports to coastal weather stations 


AUGUSTE RODIN ) every 45 minutes during the thirteen- 
(6H 151) hour trip, First the planes will skim 500 
feet above the water; then rise to 10,000 
feet to sample wind velocity and air 
pressure every thousand feet. 
The B-29s will be equipped with a 


new electronic system called sferics 
(Newsweek, Jan. 7), which will enable 
the weather men to report storms thou- 
sands of miles away by plotting their 
electrical discharges. They will fly about 
1,000 miles off the coast of the United 
States and will pass over the heart of the 
storm-brewing area. Since the North Pa- 
cific weather travels about 500 miles a 
day, meteorologists estimate that the B-29 
men will be able to give Western ranch- 


ers and farmers accurate storm warnings 
two to three days in advance, 


In the next month or two, the AAF 
will also start daily weather flights ovet 
the Aleutian chain, Later, other storm 
seeking planes will be sent out from bases 
in the South'and Central Pacific Islands, 


= making possible the assembling of a con 
80 Proof .. Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. » Pennington, N. J. plete advance picture of Pacific weather. 
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FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY ¢. 


The passing years have added to the 
fameot"’ The Thinker” by Rodin. So, too, 
with the liqueur created by Edouard 
Cointreau 98 years ago. Today, on 
five continents, Cointreau is valued 
by all those who love good living... 
in a Side Car before dinner—and, 
after dinner, as a delicious liqueur! 
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Sounding Out Hayes 


As an ex-actor in the Army, Peter Lind 
Hayes quite naturally drew a role in the 
Air Forces stage show, “Winged Victory.” 
It was no big break. In both the stage and 
movie versions, Hayes’s six-line part went 
almost untouted. Recently the movie 
showed up again at a New York fourth- 
run-house. The billing read: “Peter Lind 
Hayes in “Winged Victory.” 

Readers of night-club columns weren’t 
surprised. Out of the Army in December, 
Hayes headed for Broadway and by the 
end of May had turned enough heads to 
get himself into the floor show at the Co- 
pacabana, one of New York’s glossier cel- 
lars. His act consisted of a variety of 
comic impressions—some he had been do- 
ing for years, others he had picked up 
in the Army. The biggest hit was his 
Chaplinesque version of a pathetic ex- 
pugilist named Punchy Callahan. The sec- 
ond best was The Drunk, a characteriza- 
tion that hushed some of the Copa’s bet- 
ter specimens. 

At 31, Hayes is a handsome, shy young 
man with a collegiate crew cut and a 
startlingly mobile face. Riding the same 
comet that whipped Danny Kaye to star- 
dom, he isn’t particularly impressed by 
his sudden success and says casually that 
his present purpose in life is mercenary: 
‘Tm going to steal as much [money] as 
I can before they wise up to me.” 


ting their first earful of Hayes’s comedy. 
Largely at Dinah Shore’s insistence, 
Hayes signed up for a feature spot on her 


Hayes, alias Punchy Callahan 


This week, out-of-towners start get-, 
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new program for Ford (CBS, Wednes- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m., EDT). Radio will cut 
out Hayes’s funny faces, but his expres- 
sive gasps, grunts, and pants, and the 
wistful story of Punchy may bring him 
success where Kaye failed. Meantime, 
Hayes has settled for a movie, some rec- 
ords for Decca, and a new stock com- 
pany in the San Fernando Valley, his home 
in California. Like many another come- 
dian, he has higher aspirations. Primarily 
he wants to write and direct. 


Sil 


Out of This Universe 


Some 60,000,000 Americans turn on 
their radios at least once a day, but hard- 
ly one is completely satisfied with what 
he hears. Networks have tried virtually 
every remedy from trial and error to hir- 
ing Orson Welles. Last week, NBC, the 
kingpin of the four major networks, an- 
nounced that it was turning—in final ex- 
asperation—to statistics. By this means it 
hoped to tune out some of the bad, and 
tune in something better. 

Two nights a week NBC is testing 
shows by the Schwerin System, named 
for its developer, Horace Schwerin, who 
has spent eleven of his 32 years testing 
radio programs. His NBC tests have a 
threefold purpose: (1) to improve spe- 
cific programs, (2) to determine the best 
type of sponsor and the best broadcast 
time for any given program, and (3) to 
pre-test audience reaction to a proposed 
program, thus presumably cutting down 
on the high percentage of flops. 

Schwerin, who early found out that 
there is no such thing as a “typical lis- 
tener,” likes to refer to the total radio 
audience as the “universe.” At each test 
he assembles some 300 of the universe 
and puts them to work filling out blanks 
as to sex, age, occupation, education, 
preferable listening hours, favorite types 
of programs, and scores of other factors 
near to a statistician’s heart. This task 
completed, Schwerin’ then plays a re- 
cording of the program to be tested. 
Each point to be noted throughout the 
program is announced by a test leader. 
As the record runs on, the audience 
checks “good, poor, or fair” on reaction 
sheets. After the program, the listeners 
make verbal comments. A recording of 
Bill Stern’s Sports Newsreel elicited such 
remarks as “I object to singing commer- 
cials” (an almost universal objection), 
or “I think Bill Stern is very stimulat- 
ing,” or “His voice drops at the end of 
a sentence.” Open discussion helps 
Schwerin dig out specific troubles. 

But the response sheets have the 
greatest significance. After elaborate 
breakdowns and tabulations, Schwerin is 
able to prove that one program appeals 
to men between 25 and 40 and therefore 
might well be sponsored by a shaving- 
cream concern; that women like another 
show, hence it should be broadcast dur- 
ing the day; or that a master of cere- 
monies’ attempt at humor is something 
the audience would rather be spared. 
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The Deacon Takes Off 


Forty years of newspapering seemed 
long enough for one of the South’s salti- 
est newsroom characters. So Richard W. 
(Deacon) Simpson, for 21 years The 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune’s razor-tongued, 
witty, and able managing editor and 
news director, called it quits last week 
and went on retirement pay. His valedic- 
tory: “I’m damned tired of sticking my 
belly to a desk.” 

A host of Southern newspapermen 
have grown up on the legend of “Dea- 
con” Simpson since 1925. The “Deacon” 





got his nickname because of his tall 
spare frame and his habit of wearing 
horn-rimmed glasses far down his nose— 
not because he was a teetotaler. Simpson 
himself never liked the pious sobriquet 
and certainly did his best to belie it with 
a newsroom vocabulary that would make 
a dock-walloper blush. 

Simpson belabored many a reporter 
for getting an age wrong in a story, but 
he never would admit his own. His 
friends guess between 60 and 70, and his 
crony during his cub days in Charleston, 
S.C., was Secretary of State James 
Byrnes, who also won't admit his age—67. 

Simpson came to Tampa with twenty 
years of varied newspaper experience 
back of him. From South Carolina he had 
moved north to Richmond, Va., as city 
editor of The Times Dispatch (where he 
got his nickname), then, from 1912 to 
1925, worked for the Associated Press 
in Atlanta, Washington, and Boston. 

Members of The Tribune’s staff found 


——, 


out that Simpson was a martinet, tyrant 
and Simon Legree all rolled up into one, 
Arriving incognito as managing editor, he 
worked at first on the copy desk. Because 
he couldn’t write a headline to fit the al. 
lotted space, he persuaded a fellow rim 
man to do it for him. He never did lear 
how, but as managing editor he often 
made his desk men rewrite heads fifteen 
or twenty times before he was satisfied 
with the result. 

If he liked one of his own, but found 
it wouldn't fit, he changed the type-size 
instead of the head. Oddly enough, his 
8-column banners fre. 
quently made Editor & 
Publisher’s list of weekly 
classics. When a king. 
pin Tampa gambler was 
the target of rival gang 
guns, Simpson wrote: 
“Charley Wall Shot At.” 
Berated by purists for the 
headline’s prepositional 
ending, the “Deacon” 
snapped back: “That's 
what happened, no mat- 
ter what it ended with.” 

Simpson rewrote, 
roasted, and second- 
guessed his men so much 
that to break him of the 
habit they used to call 
him at 1 or 2 in the mon- 
ing rather than hazard a 
decision on their own. 
Simpson, who liked to 
sleep, would calm down 
for a while. 

Tampa also knew 
Simpson for his gossipy 
and witty weekly column, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Ike Wil- 
liams,” in which he lam- 
pooned the town’s lead- 
ing doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and politicians. 

Last week, Simpson happily left a desk 
but he took his typewriter along. Already, 
he was growing tired of loafing and 
he mulled over the idea of doing free- 
lance work. “I’m fed up with this damned 
retirement cake: when I don’t eat cake,” 


he said. 


Sandy Gandy 
Deacon Simpson: “I’m damned tired . . .” 


War of the Authors 


On Publishers’ Row and Broadway in 
New York and in the Brown Derby and 
Ciro’s in Hollywood, authors and _pro- 
ducers have been talking for weeks about 
the proposed American Authors Author- 
ity. Modeled on ASCAP—the American 
Society of Authors, Composers, and Pub- 
lishers—the AAA, first projected by the 
leftish novelist and screen writer James 
Cain (“The Postman Always Rings 
Twice”), has five major objectives: 

(1) To.copyright for the writer all his 
material except that produced on salary, 
(2) to lease, but never sell, rights under 
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such copyright on behalf of the writer; 
(3) to prepare new copyright legisla- 
tion; (4) to maintain a lobby in Wash- 
ington and key state capitals to watch 
legislation affecting the writer, “espe- 
cially . . . monstrous, discriminating, in- 
defensible taxes that now afflict him,” 
and (5) to go to bat for member-writers 
in the courts on censorship, piracy, libel, 
and similar suits. 

Cain’s plan won quick approval from 
the Screen Writers Guild and Radio 
Writers Guild and currently is pending 
before the Authors Guild, Dramatists 
Guild, and Authors League—parent of 
all the groups except the Screen Writers, 
which is only an affiliate. 

The Right to Write: But last week, 
long-smoldering opposition to the AAA 
within the Authors League offshoots 
flared into the open. Spearheaded by 
George Sokolsky, onetime publicist for 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and now a columnist for The New 
York Sun, more than 50 right-wing au- 
thors formed the American Writers Asso- 
ciation and girded for a showdown fight 
with the Hollywood crowd. 

The gist of the AWA’s charges: The 
AAA is not an ASCAP to correct ad- 
mitted injustices to writers, but rather is 
a plot “inspired by Communists” to fas- 
ten a Petrillo-like dictatorship on Amer- 
ica’s literati. Even if the Dramatists and 
Authors Guilds approve the AAA, Sokol- 
sky’s group warned that it will “take 
whatever means can be contrived to de- 
feat this scheme.” 


o~ 


Lahey’s Shillelagh 


When newsmen think of labor report- 
ers, they think of Edwin A. Lahey of The 
Chicago Daily News. Stocky, blue-eyed, 
and easygoing, Lahey not only turns up 
at every major strike scene, but thrice 
weekly from Washington writes a column 
on any topic that suits his fancy for The 
News and its sister Knight papers—The 
Detroit Free Press, Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal, and Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

This week, publisher John S. Knight 
gave Lahey an assignment dear to his 
heart. On Sept. 20, Lahey was sailing 
with his wife, who was going along for 
the trip, for a three-month look-see at 
Labor-governed Britain. He planned no 
excursions into the metaphysics of social- 
istic government. “I’m going over to see 
what they’re doing and to find out if they 
have what it takes,” Lahey said. 

Lahey came up the hard way to be- 
come one of the country’s top-notch, 
though little sung, reporters. Born in Chi- 
cago 44 years ago of Irish descent, Lahey 
quit school at 14 to go to work in the 
Chicago and Northwestern’s railroad 
yards, and soon started earning enough to 
study news writing at Lewis Institute, a 
“poor man’s college,” Lahey says. “But 
for five years I was turned down by every 
English-language paper in Chicago,” he 
recalls. After muffing his first newspaper 
job in a prairie town west of Chicago, 





Lahey rode to East St. Louis on a freight 
train and convinced The East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal that he was a man of parts. 
“I got by on the police beat because the 
chief of police happened to be my name- 
sake,” Lahey admits. 

In 1928, he went back to Chicago, did 
a minor chore for a year with the ,Asso- 
ciated Press, and landed on The News 


Chicago Daily News 


Lahey: A look-see in Britain 


the next year. He’s been there since as 
night rewrite man, crime reporter, fea- 
ture writer, roving assignment man, and, 
since 1936, labor specialist. In 1938-39, 
Lahey took time out as one of the original 
Nieman Fellows at Harvard; in 1942, the 
late Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
(then The News’s owner) lent his crack 
reporter for a year as aide to his Assistant 
Secretary, Ralph Bard. 

Exposing Chowderheads: Lahey’s 
friendships range from Supreme Court 
justices to cops on the beat, from big 
businessmen to “working. stiffs.” Felix 
Frankfurter, whom Lahey calls by his 
first name, once inscribed a book to him: 
“To Ed Lahey, to whom I owe so much 
of my education.” And when Frankfurter 
was elevated to the Supreme Coutt, 
Lahey pointedly gave him a bag of moth- 
balls by way of congratulation. 

Six and a half years ago, Lahey wearied 
of being poured home, took the vows of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and _ since has 
been one of its foremost missionaries. A 
devout Catholic, he often makes appoint- 
ments for interviews at 7 in the morning, 
right after mass. 

Although Lahey admits sympathy for 
his “working stiffs,” he packs no banner. 
Perversely, he talks to workers like a 
Harvard man and to big shots in the lingo 
of the police press room. CIO and AFL 
chiefs like him equally and often vie to 
give him breaks on stories. 

Lahey’s prose, like his speech, is sim- 
ple, direct, and often jolting. A typical 
Lahey column out of Washington begins 
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like this: “The first year of peace. . 
will doubtless go down in history as the 
Era of Government by Chowderheads.” 
As guest on a Navy junket, he once wrote: 
“Those self-centered stuffed-shirts [ad- 
mirals] cling tenaciously to the . . . con- 
cept they acquire at Annapolis—that the 
U.S. Navy belongs to them, not the 
people.” When Henry J. Kaiser and 
Joseph W. Frazer went into the auto- 
mobile business, Lahey likened their 
welcome in the industry to “an atmos- 
phere that a Boston Irishman finds when 
he tries to crash Beacon Hill.” 


ae 


Print to Fit 


What should you read? 

New York’s dailies, starved on news- 
print by the truckmen’s strike, asked 
themselves that question last week and 
came up with some fascinating results. 
All except The New York Daily News 
(whose big newsprint storing space gave 
it an edge) cut out all advertising early 
in the week. The News itself yielded on 
the week end and omitted 318 columns 
(about 63 pages) of display on Sunday. 

The New York Times, down to a daily 
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16 pages from a norm of about 40, de- 
voted its space to all the news that’s fit 
to print. So did the rest of the dailies, 
but none gave up comics, columns, or 
stock features. Hearst’s: New York Daily 
Mirror offered something of a comment 
on what it thought a newspaper should 
be. First to feel the lack of newsprint 
deliveries, The Mirror, rather than keep 
its readers in the dark by suspending, 
slimmed down to eight pages on Wednes- 
day. Two full pages were devoted to 
comics and one to sports (mostly racing). 
Walter Winchell, Drew Pearson, George 
Dixon, and installments of “The Foxes 
of Harrow” all survived. The news? A 
scant, boiled-down 12 columns out of 
40, a proportion that rose only slightly 
later in the week. 


rm 


Roto Comics 


Comic-strip addicts have met their 
weekday black and white favorites. in 
colored Sunday best since long before 
Maggie started to bring up Jiggs. But 
last week, in The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Blondie, Superman, Flash Gordon, 
Lil Abner, and others blossomed out in 





a Sunday sartorial splendor never before 
accorded any of their ilk in the American 
press. The Post-Dispatch printed them 
in four colors on its new rotogravure 
press, instead of on the customary color 
etter press.* The results, though spotty, 
vere something like the difference be- 
ween a calico and a gay chintz—richer 
olors, sharper contrasts, and a smoother 
urface. For The Post-Dispatch there was 
mother advantage: a classier bait for 
high-priced comic-page advertising. 





*The essential difference between the two processes: 
1 a letter, or ordinary, newspaper press color is 
tinted from relief, or raised surfaces, of the cylin- 
cal lead plates; rotogravure uses cellular, or below- 
ace engraved copper plates whose tiny holes vary 

n depth and ink absorption. 
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There are two important things about 
Vaclav Smely of Prague. The first is that 
his given name is synonymous with 
.Wenceslaus and the second is that the 
rehabilitation of the wartorn Czecho- 
slovakian coal mines is in his hands. On 
a New York-London Constellation the 
other day, Mr. Smely said that item 
number one got him sung at a good deal 
during Christmas holidays and the sec- 
ond is also somewhat of a headache. 


Seas 


Leland Hayward rode Constellation be- 
tween the various companies of the 1946 
Pulitzer Prizewinning play “State of the 
Union”, thereby touching, in rapid suc- 
cession, three states of the Union: New 
York, Illinois and California. After 
checking the New York group at the 
Hudson Theatre, the sesdhouas hopped 
a Constellation to Chicago and looked in 
on the cast at the Blackstone Theatre 
the following afternoon. Next morning, 
his tie still unruffled, he conferred wi 
the actors of the transcontinental com- 
~ in Hollywood. At this rate, Mr. 

ayward’s guess that he has previously 
compiled over ten million air miles 
sounds a trifle cautious. 


WweRSE 


A mustache got on the Constellation a 
while ago, closely followed by Jerry 
Colonna—an indolent fellow who acts 
only for radio, the movies, television 
and the stage, and who writes books in 
his spare time. He took pains to point 
out that his fur is real; matter of fact, 
it’s insured for $35,000. Presumably 
referring to both the insurance and the 
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mustache, he said, “And that ain’t hay” 
The accompanying doodle, designed by 
Mr. Colonna on a transcontinental 
Constellation, should give you an idea. 


SRS 


The international flavor of transatlantic 
Constellation flights isn’t confined to the 


passenger list. On a recent crossing, the 


crew consisted of an American pilot, a 
Venezuelan copilot, a Canadian naviga- 
tor, a British radio man and an Italian 
steward who off duty read a book called 
**The Maltese Falcon.” 





Collectors can now reach Grigory 
Gluckmann, the eminent artist, at his 
New York studio on West 67th Street 
or his Los Angeles studio on West 6th 
Street or in between on the Constellation, 
Gluckmann, an example of whose ex- 
quisite color work is only suggested in 
black and white (see cut), confides that 
the nine-hour transcontinental schedule 
of the Constellation is dandy for artists 
who enjoy constantly agreeable weather 
and patrons 3000 miles apart. 


SRS 


Walter Madden, an Irishman who pro- 
motes boxing matches in Scotland, held 
forth on the difference between Ameri- 
can and Scotch fisticuffs on a transatlan- 
tic Constellation two weeks ago. Taste 
in Scottish fighting runs to fast, precise 
featherweight stuff and the men burn out 
young. Two-hundred-pound American- 
type sluggers get practically no attention 
at all in the Highlands. Mr. Madden says 


there’s really nothing to choose between 


' thetwo different boxing styles. It all boils 


down to whether you’re a Scotsman or 
an American and good cess to ye. 


SRY 


Lockheed Constellations are the leading 
air transports coast-to-coast and over- 
seas. Make reservation with your travel 
agent or one of the Constellation airlines. 
Be sure your ticket reads Constellation. 
World leader in speed, comfort, safety. 
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PRODUCTION: What’s Holding Up New Cars 


Of every twelve persons wanting cars, 
only two will get them this year. Four 
more will get cars next year. But fully 
half of the twelve will have to wait at 
least two years. 

This was the hard logic of the Detroit 
‘automobile situation last week as a new 
obstacle to capacity production replaced 
suppliers’ strikes, Critical shortages of 
basic raw materials—lead, sheet steel, pig 
iron, copper, leather, and burlap—were 
looming bigger and bigger. 

General Motors had enough lead to 
equip all its September-produced cars 
with batteries, but was worrying about 
October’s. GM foundries had been down 
to as little as one-and-one-half-day’s sup- 
ply of pig iron. It was boosted with a 
store located at the ex-government-owned 
plant in Utah, but freight charges in- 
creased the iron’s cost by half. President 
Charles E. Wilson said GM was getting 
only about 75 per cent of the sheet steel 
it needed. 

Ford ordinarily produces half of its 
own pig iron, but last month one of its 





two furnaces burned out and won't be 
operating again for another month. Ford 
is down to less than three weeks’ supply 
of pig, and scrap is almost equally short. 
The difficulty of getting materials caused 
both Ford and GM to abandon, for the 
time being, their plans to turf out 
cheaper, lightweight cars. GM stopped 
construction on the two Cleveland plants 
which were to produce a cheaper Chevro- 
let. Both want higher prices for existing 
models, Last week, the OPA authorized 
a new 6 per cent markup for Ford; GM 
is asking roughly $100 more per car. 


The industry produced 87,078 units for * 


the week ended Sept. 14. This was better 
than the 72,535 units of the week before. 
But the daily rate fell from last week’s 
18,145 to 17,415, far short of the 430,000 
units which had been projected during 
the month of September. At the present 
rate, perhaps 300,000 passenger cars will 
be produced this month, perhaps another 
350,000 in October. The rate is apt to 
remain 350,000 the rest of the year. That 
will mean a total of 2,550,000 passenger 


International 


... The 1947 Crosley is the first low-cost auto to appear 


‘ . A strong beat of industrial develop- 


_ industrial centers: 


cars produced since V-J Day. Demand 
is conservatively estimated at 12,000,000, 

Another 4,000,000 cars may be pro- 
duced in 1947, Wilson doesn’t believe the 
industry will achieve its capacity rate 
of 5,000,000 annually before late 1947 
or early 1948. So about half of the de- 
mand cannot be filled before 1948. 

The Lead Puzzle: The worst short. 
age is lead and there is no sign of im- 
provement. Lack of labor at the mines, 
inadequate ceilings, and hoarding by 
lead-scrap dealers are blamed. But the 
biggest factor is the fall of lead imports- 
principally from Mexico, Peru, Australia, 
and Canada—from 300,000 tons last year 
to a rate of 100,000 tons this year. The 
Lead Industries Association blames this 
decrease on a “secret agreement” between 
the State Department and Britain to allo- 
cate larger shares of the world lead supply 
to Europe. The association says that to 
date it has been unable to find out what 
the agreement is. 

Last week George W. Mason, president 
of the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, warned Washington that the auto 
industry’s production will soon decline if 
the government does not get lead from 
‘somewhere. (Jokers thought that he 
could find plenty of it weighting down 
official chairs.) On the other hand, Re- 
conversion Director John R. Steelman 
informed the industry that “there is ab- 
solutely no prospect of an interruption 
of automobile production caused by un- 
availability of lead for batteries.” 
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WEST: Industrial Revolution 


From Texas tothe state of Washing 


ton, the postwar industrial boom offer 


more jobs and more pay last week than 


’ ’ ) 
ever before’ in peacetime, It wasn't al 
smooth going. There were strikes and ma- 
terial shortages and high costs along the 
way. But the West didn’t seem to mind 
those things as much as the East; the 
West had seized its opportunity to add 
industrial plants during the war and it 
‘aimed to keep them going, somehow. 


. ment runs through any report on postwar 
business in the West. Change is the theme 
‘of these highlights reported from a few 


Los Angeles: Since 1940, Southem 
California has added 1,300,000 popul- 
tion—the 1940 census gave all California 
only 6,515,824—and 700,000 of these are 
in Los Angeles. Housing and transporta- 
tion are in the “crisis” stage. 

During the first six months of this year, 
Los Angeles led all cities in value of 
building permits issued, and 142 new 
plants were established. Employment, 
1,307,000 in the Los Angeles industrial 
area, was up 36,000 from last November. 

For manufacturers who may be cot- 
sidering establishment of a new plant ot 
a branch in Southern California, Alvin 
E. Hewitt, executive vice president 0 
the California Manufacturers Association, 












































We're not suggesting that you take a job driving a 
truck before you buy your next set of tires—but you 
can profit by truck operators’ experience. 

Truck operators are the keenest tire buyers in the world 
because they keep accurate mileage records. They buy only 
those tires that prove to give most miles for the money. 


And over the years, truck operators have bought a greater 
share of Seiberling’s tire production than that of any 
other major tire manufacturer! 


Remember ¢hat the next time you buy tires. And re- 
member, too, that in spite of today’s abnormal demand 


for tires, we have not and never will cheapen Seiberling 


Tires in order to make and sell more of them, 


Whether you buy tires for a passenger car of a truck, to- 
day as always, it has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY @ Akron, Ohio @ Toronto, Ont., Canada 


On Sled is tt Liilladay 


Not to build of finest materials alone, but to build with all the 
character, integrity and loyalty of men who never stop striving 
for perfection ... and to offer a superlative product through an 
organization of fine Independent Merchants, men of initiative 


and skill whose thoughtful service goes beyond the sale. 


That was the ideal upon which Frank A. Seiberling 
built the rubber company that bears his name. In 
this, their 25th year of association, Seiberling and 
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SEIBERLING Seiberling Independent Merchants reaffirm that 
RUBBER COMPANY ideal, and celebrate its fruition into a growing 


organization for ever greater service. 








































A print of this painting ‘without advertising, suitable for framing’ mailed on receipt of 10¢, or set of 6 in this series for 50¢. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., 


_ The Winner! 


To win and to hold an honored place among | 

the world’s most honored whiskies is not a 0 JJ 
little thing, nor an easy one. Into White ITE a 
Horse are blended the noblest whiskies of Hl ‘esd 
Scotland—each distilled in the traditional _FP Wh 


Scottish way with traditional Scottish s&éll. 
Superbly blended—— it stands alone. 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKEY 


ESTABLISHED 1746 
86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., New York 


’ 
j 


500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18, Dept. W9. 
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The West is coming into its industrial own; at Baytown, Texas, a naphtha fractionating unit thrusts skyward 


gave Newsweek this timely advice. 
“Since the war Los Angeles has be: 
come a high-cost labor area, This is good 


in terms of buying power but bad in 
terms of cost of production. Thousands of 
jobs are going begging as the result of 
‘vacations’ being taken at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense while the potential worker is draw- 
ing unemployment compensation ... We 
cannot overlook the fact that cost of op- 
eration here is higher than other sec- 
tions. For instance, California has one of 
the highest per capita tax rates in the na- 
tion. Many freight rates penalize the Cali- 
fornia manufacturer when he goes into 
Eastern markets as compared with cheap- 
er rates westbound. The cost of labor, as 
compared with productivity, is fast be- 


coming one of our major problems, Means 


ust be found to lower the cust of pro 


duction in California or we wil find our 


selves—when competition sets in-with- 
out the factory payrolls necessary to sup- 
port the thousands who are moving in.” 

The garment trades have expanded 
rapidly. Last year, garment output in 
Southern California was valued at $375,- 
000,000. It multiplied more than seven 
times in ten years. Next to Akron, South- 
em California is now the largest rubber 
manufacturing center. 

San Francisco: Population of the 
San Francisco Bay area now exceeds 
2,400,000 nearly 700,000 above the pres 





war figure, San Francisco alone has 850,- 
000, a gain of 216,000 since the 1940 
census. But even with the shipyards 


down, there is a labor shortage. About 
100 companies have announced expan- 
sion or new building plans, including a 
$25,000,000 expansion of the Columbia 
Steel Co. (U.S. Steel subsidiary), a 
$35,000,000 World Trade Center for 
lower downtown San Francisco, and a 
$20,000,000 improvement of San Fran- 
cisco airport. Significantly, precision 
manufacturers have had to reach east- 
ward for national markets, or close down 
their factories. For the future, this city 
looks to the Orient. It is the solar plexus 
of transpacific traffic. 

Portland: In one respect, predictions 


for a postwar letdown in Portland came 


tue, There is now a labor surplus of 
about $0,000, But according to Arthur J. 


Farmer, general manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce, material shortages are 
largely to blame and “all the makings of 
a building boom are here.” Portland had 
300,000 population before the war; it has 
400,000 now. Prewar tourist spending 
averaged $50,000,000 a year; next year 
Portland expects that the figure will reach 
as high as $150,000,000. 

Seattle: Shipbuilding and aircraft as- 
sembly helped make this an industrial as 
well as a shipping center. Present pop- 
uJation, about 475,000, is close to the 


wartime peak and 100,000 above prewar, 
An important shipping center, Seattle has 


60 commercial piers and handled 65 per 


cent of all Pacific Coast imports last year. 
One showpiece is the new, modernistic 
Kirsten Pipe Co. factory, with color plan- 
ning to reduce fatigue and increase safety. 
Kirsten’s marine division is making an 
electronic steering device for pleasure 
and commercial craft. 


Spokane: The present population of 
155,774 represents a 27 per cent increase 
over 1940, and there is now a shortage 
of skilled labor. The cheap power pro- 
vided by Grand Coulee Dam made Spo- 
kane into a light-metals center during 
the war. An Army air depot that cost 
$40,000,000 is being maintained for serv- 


icing operations, Spokane has five trans 


continental ralouds: ts industrial futur 


looks bright, 
Salt Lake City: The Geneva Steel 


plant at Provo, in this area, costing near- 
ly $200,000,000 and recently sold to the 
United States Steel Corp., is now operat- 
ing at about 40 per cent of capacity. No 
other war plant can have a greater im- 


pact on industry of the Far West. A Rem- 


ington Arms Co. small-arms ammunition 
plant and the Eitel-McCullough radio- 
radar plant have closed. The War Assets 
Corp., can’t find a buyer for the gov- 
ernment’s alumina-from-kalunite (clay) 
plant. But the buying boom hasn’t been 
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stopped. Department-store sales in Salt 
Lake City will be about $36,000,000 this 
year, nearly three times the 1939 rate. 

Reno: Population of Washoe County 
_ was 82,476 in 1940; it’s 40,000 now. The 
biggest gambling club has a payroll of 
more than $1,000,000 a year. A visitor 
watched a woman put silver dollars into 
two slot machines for hours‘on end. A 
one-story hamburger stand 60 feet deep 
on a 14-foot frontage is reported to be 
earning its owner more than $40,000 a 
year. A corner lot with gas station sold 
before the war for $22,000. Now, with a 
one-story building added, the asking price 
is $300,000. 


Albuquerque: During the war this 
city more than doubled its population to 
a present total of 80,000. The New Mex- 
ico Development Foundation is looking 
for enough light manufacturing indus- 
tries to make this gain permanent. 

Denver: Bank clearings this year are 
150 per cent above the 1940 prewar level 
and about 25 per cent,ahead of last year. 
Colorado is having a speculative oil boom. 
Building permits in Denver are 60-per 
cent more numerous than last year. 

Oklahoma City: Population gain 
during the war was 40,000, and another 
10,000 have been added in the last year 
to make a total of 275,000. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Standardiza- 
tion Center has been moved here from 
Houston. Bank debits in June were $237,- 
294,020, more than double the figure for 
June 1941. 

Tulsa: This oil city gained 40,000 
population during the war, to reach 180,- 
000, and there is no sign of a drop. Amer- 
ican Airlines took over the Army bomber 
modification center, for an overhaul and 
maintenance base. The backbone of 
manufacturing here, aside from petroleum 
refining, is oil-field equipment. Electronic 
devices promise big new developments in 
this industry. 


Dallas: The Chamber of Cammene 


forecasts $100,000,000 in construction for 
the next twelve months. About 950 new 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


businesses have been established since 
last Jan. 1. Dallas is growing rapidly as 
a women’s garment manufacturing center. 
Population of the county, under 400,000 
in 1940, is now 500,000; it’s expected to 
be 600,000 by the end of 1947. The 67- 
acre North American bomber plant now 
has twenty different tenants. 

Houston: One of the nation’s fastest 
growing industrial cities, Houston goes in 
heavily for cotton and cattle, oil refining, 
chemicals, and metal working. The pre- 
war population of 384,500 has grown 
to 475,000; on the basis of population 
trends, Houston expects that the figure 
will reach $43,000 by 1955. 

Agriculturally speaking, the brightest 
point on the Texas star is the lush Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. Now more than 10,- 
000,000 citrus trees on 150,000 acres give 
this semidesert region an annual earning 
capacity of $700 to $1,000 an acre. 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stocks: The Dow-Jones industrial stock 


. average last week end was 173.39, off 


6.57 for the week; the rails average was 
51.03, down 2.14. The Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 40 bonds at the week end was 
104.76, down 1.19. Municipal bonds 
were about 6 per cent below their April 
prices. 

Money: After some uncertainty over 
what effect lower stock prices would 
have on government bonds, experts last 
week decided that government interest 
rates probably would hold steady. Inter- 
est on bank loans averaged about % of 
1 per cent higher in June compared with 
Jast December; the average may go up 
another % per cent by the end of this 
year. : 

Personnel: The new president of the 
National Association of Foremen, elected 
in St. Louis last week, is Bernard A. 
Hodapp, president and general manager 
of the Peerless Saw Co., Columbus, Ohio 
. . . In Washington, Joseph Kolodny of 
the National Association ‘of Tobacco 
Distributors was elected president of 
the newly organized National Associa- 
tion of Wholesalers. 


Por 


AVIATION: Pan Am at Home 


Pan American World Airways, having 
lost its fight to establish one “chosen- 
instrument” airline for international trans- 
port, proceeded last week to stake out 
claims in the domestic market. Pan Am 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
right to link up its thirteen jumping-off 
places in the United States, It relies on 
two main arguments: 


@ As first airline to order the 430-mile- 
an-hour Republic Rainbow and he 340- 
mile-an-hour Boeing Stratocruiser trans- 
ports, Pan Am promised to trim hours 
off present transcontinental flying time. 
It would make the Los Angeles-New York 
hop in 5 hours 15 minutes, eight hours 
faster than existing schedules; Miami- 











Old and New: The American Locomotive Co.’s 75,000th 
locomotive, a 6,000-horsepower Diesel electric to be unveiled . 





Sept. 23 at the Waldorf-Astoria’s private railroad siding in New 
York, is a far cry from its first—the Sandusky, built in 1837. 
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EBACE settled over most of the globe 
fourteen months ago. Yet today, in 
government, politics and business, there 


still-remains a powerful enemy—confusion, 
uncertainty, even fear, 


The questions now facing thinking, pro- 
gressive business men are legion—and no 
simple, easy answers are in sight. For that 
reason a watchful eye is needed to scan 
the whole horizon of manufacturing, re- 
tailing, distribution and trade, to record 
current conditions, plot future activities, 
and most important, to clarify all the 
factors that influence business destinies. 


Recognizing the urgency of that need, 
NEWSWEEK brings to its Signed Opin- 
ion featute, ‘Business Tides,” one of the 
country’s most respected interpreters of eco- 
nomic development, Henry Hazlitt. With 
more than thirty years’ association with 
business and business men, he possesses an 
unusually authoritative knowledge of con- 
ditions and problems in this field. His rich 
experience, furthermore, will bring added 
weight to the already penetrative evaluation 
of the news by NEWSWEEK’s editorial staff. 





Hazlitt’s qualifications for authorship 
of ‘‘Business Tides’’ stem from a rich back- 


ground of journalism, finance and econom- 
ics, He has served on the staff of the Wall 
Street Journal, on the financial staff of the 
New York Evening Post, as financial editor 
New York Evening Mail, as editorial writer 
on the Herald and Sun. Following editor- 
ship of the American Mercury, Hazlitt in 
1934 joined the Editorial Board of the New 
York Times as its expert on business. 


Hazlitt has written many books, pamph- 
lets and articles on contemporary problems 
in his particular fields. His most recent 
work, “Economics in One Lesson,” now in 
its third printing, has drawn high praise 
for, to quote the Christian Science Monitor, 
“saying a lot of things that ought to be said 
that are just common sense.” 


Hazlitt’s commentary begins next week. 


To it he will bring the same clarity of think- 
ing — — in language that really explains. 
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This means that the 


~ lead is actually bonded 
ito the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 


- by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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International 


A model of the Boeing Stratocruiser, Pan Am’s hope for cross-country dominance 


Boston in 3 hours 15 minutes, against the 
present time of 9 hours 55 minutes; New 
Orleans-Chicago in 2 hours, against the 
present time of 5 hours. 


@ Because ten other airlines now have 
-international certificates, Pan Am has no 
monopoly anywhere. In CAB briefs this 
week, Pan Am said it had given Eastern 
Air Lines landing rights at the Pan Am- 
developed field at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Pan Am expects first delivery of Rain- 
bows and Stratocruisers next year, but 
specific dates remain uncertain ,because 
of material shortages. The CAB hearings 
may begin next month. 
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ADVERTISING: Hill Legends 


The world’s greatest advertiser passed 
from the business scene last week when 
George Washington Hill, 61, president of 
the American Tobacco Co., died of a 
heart attack at his Quebec fishing camp. 
He spent more money advertising a sin- 
gle product than any other man. The 
product was Lucky Strike; his spending 
in one year alone came to $20,000,000, 
and the total over the years was more 
than ten times that. 

No one could be indifferent to him. 
Even those who made. jokes of his raspy 
radio slogans repeated them: 


“It’s toasted!” 

“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet!” 

“Luckies are always kind to. your 
throat!” 

“Sold, American!” 

“Nature in the raw is seldom mild!” 

“The best tunes of all go to Carnegie 
Hall!” 

“Lucky Strike green has gone to war!” 

“Ls/MFT! Ls/MFT! So round, so firm, 
so fully packed!” 


Although he hired and fired advertising 
agents with lordly caprice, and paid them 


millions, Hill was always his own adver- 
tising man. Advertising was his meat and 
drink, and on it, more than any other 
thing, he jacked American’s sales to a 
yearly gross of $500,000,000 plus. 

Sing It Loud: Tobacco was Hill's 
life and love. To anyone who was inter- 
ested in it he would talk for hours, oblivi- 
ous of dinner or other dates he had made. 
His fishing trips were his only recreation. 
Much of his out-of-office time he spent 
listening closely to his successive radio 
programs—B. A. Rolfe and his Lucky 
Strike Orchestra, Jack Benny, Information 
Please, Hit Parade, Frank Morgan, and 
others. He followed every word and jotted 
his often pungent criticisms on the mar- 
gins of the script. Some singers quit be- 
cause they couldn’t sing as fast or as loud 
as he insisted. The violence of his opinions 
often reduced advertising men to the 
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Salesman Hill: Rarely photographed, he 
sat for this picture in 1935 
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verge of gibbering idiocy. But constantly 
mounting sales proved Hill knew his pub- 
lic, knew what they wanted, and knew 
how to make them want what he had to 
sell. His “Reach for a Lucky instead” cam- 
paign—with its fearsome fat shadows 
cast by coming events—was credited with 
adding millions of women to the ranks of 
smokers. 

Hill was so sure of his own judg- 
ment and so explicit in demonstrating it 
that he became a legend among advertis- 
ing and radio people. It is already diffi- 
culi to separate fact from fiction in the 
mountain of anecdotes that survives him. 
Frederic Wakeman’s current best seller, 
“The Hucksters,” has a central figure 
widely identified as an exaggerated cari- 
cature of Hill. It was certainly true that 
he liked to wear a hat in his office at 111 
Fifth Avenue. Jack Gould of The New 
York Times, who saw him wearing it, re- 
ported it was a Tyrolese number with a 
casting fly tied to the center of the band. 

Stocky and slack-jowled, with a pene- 
trating eye, Hill had an ear for the talk 
of the crowd and emphasized his opinions 
with salty colloquialisms. Truth to him 
was something that could be expressed 
bluntly and briefly, and preferably dem- 
onstrated with a physical action. The 
story that he once threw a handful of 
money out the window to illustrate a 
point cannot be verified. Certainly he did 
break his water carafe on the floor. And 
a reporter who attended a press confer- 
ence in American’s board room recalled 
that when he absent-mindedly lighted a 
Camel, Hill snatched up the offending 
package and hurled it out the window. 
A flunky then brought the reporter a 
carton of Luckies. 

It may not have been true that he 
drove a new agency man up Fifth 
Avenue to Tiffany’s, saying nothing all 
the way, asked for a $150,000 necklace, 
and holding it before him cried: “That’s 
what I mean—give me a finished product, 
not a rough layout!” But. Gould of The 
Times recalls that Hill, emphasizing his 
belief that television could not soon re- 


place radio, drew a round circle repre- 


senting the globe. Then he drew waves 
representing radio and television signals. 
“Radio goes all the way around, you see. 
Television stops at the horizon. I think 
they've got something to work out.” 
Sing It Fast: Hill didn’t mind if 
anyone thought his tastes vulgar. With 


“Spit Is a Nasty Word” he shocked the . 


public into awareness of his Cremo 
cigars. “Certainly we’re commercial,” he 
remarked. “We can’t afford to be any- 
thing else. I don’t have the right to spend 
the stockholders’ money just to entertain 
the public.” But he didn’t mind paying 
huge salaries to entertainers ($20,000 a 
week to Jack Benny, plus the cost of 
radio time). 
P “When you boil it all down,” he said, 
the fellow who is chinchy on talent is 
like the guy who hesitates to buy circula- 
tion and instead goes to a newsboy and 
gives him a $5 bill to pass out a bunch of 
gers.” When someone was surprised 
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tude of Republic perscnnel—from the mixing mills to the 
front office. Republic specializes exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of industrial rubber products, where complex 
operations still call for craftsmanship. Responsibility for 
results still rests with the individual workman, rather 
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© Look at the imprint of your wet 


foot on the bathroom floor . . . it’s 
curved! And Matrix, with “your 
footprint in leather,” is curved the 
same way—a perfect copy of the 
bottom of your foot. 


And they’re as smart outside as 
they are comfortable inside. That’s 
why nine out of ten men who buy 
one pair of Matrix shoes come 
back for more! At leading retailers. 
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The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 
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at his hiring the opera singer Lawrence 
Tibbett to give out with “Accentuate the 
Positive” in the fast, loud rhythms Hill 
loved, he explained: “You give the public 
the effect of the man biting the dog.” 
His own favorite song was “Over There!” 
sung loud and fast. 

Hill’s father, Percival, headed Ameri- 
can Tobacco before him. George, who 
was born in Philadelphia in 1884, joined 
the company at 20 after two years at 
Williams College. He became president 
in 1925. He paid himself bonuses that 
raised his yearly income to more than 
$1,000,000 in some years. He slashed 
them after a series of stockholders’ suits. 

One such suit, which United States 
Appeals Judge Martin T. Manton decided 
in American’s favor, had later repercus- 
sions when Judge Manton was sentenced 
to prison for accepting bribes. The head 
of the advertising agency handling Ameri- 
can’s account had loaned $250,000 to an 
associate of Manton’s. After the Supreme 
Court reversed Manton, American paid 
nearly $1,000,000 to settle the sujt out 
of court. 

Tobacco circles regarded Hill’s likely 
successor as Paul M. Hahn, former coun- 
sel of American Tobacco who in recent 
years has served as executive vice presi- 
dent, and as president of the subsidiary 
American Cigarette & Cigar Co. (Pall 
Malls). There was a possibility, however, 
that if senior stockholders wished to 
continue the tradition of ‘a Hill at the 
head, the mantle might fall on George 
Washington Hill Jr., who is head of Amer- 
ican Tobacco’s advertising department. 


Violets Are Blues 


Dinah Shore, the singer, and Revlon, 
the nail polish, are beginning to adver- 
tise each other in a mutual-admiration 
campaign engineered by McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., their mutual advertising agen- 
cy. The Columbia Recording Corp. has 
nothing finer than. Dinah, financially 
speaking, and the Revlon Products Corp. 
is using her talent to put personality into 
a new color it calls “ultra-violet,” for 
nail polish, rouge, and lipstick. Columbia 
is putting $100,000 on the line for the 
campaign, and Revlon, $200,000. 

The facts that violets bloom in the 

“spring and that ultra-violet rays are ac- 
tually invisible have been disregarded as 
beside the point. The campaign that 
blooms in four-color ads this fall, Revlon 
explains, is based on a creation within the 
visible spectrum, ruby red, fired with 
blue. On Columbia records, Dinah Shore 
plugs a new ultra version of the old 
song, “Who'll Buy My Violets.” Printed 
advertising, in return, pictures Dinah. De- 
partment stores plug the color with “ultra- 
violet” handbags, hats, and jewelry. Co- 
lumbia sends a copy of the record to 
every radio, station and disk jockey. 

Tide, the advertising magazine, de- 
voted last week’s cover and its lead 
article to ‘the Revlon-Columbia cam- 
paign. By some strange coincidence, re- 
ported Tide, three other new fall colors 


in cosmetics, Chen Yu’s Lucky Devil, 
Elizabeth Arden’s Drama, and Helena 
Rubinstein’s Command Performance, all 
within the visible spectrum, all might be 
described in advertising lingo as ruby red 


fired with blue. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 
Soap Substitute: Standard Oil of Cali- 


fornia has developed a synthetic deter- 
gent made from petroleum that it claims 
is superior to present cleansers for dish 
washing. Standard will sell it to dis- 
tributors for packaging. 

DDT Flytrap: A novel use of DDT is 
reported by DDT Lite, Inc., of Los 
Angeles for killing flies and other insects 
in dairies. A wire “bird cage” impreg- 
nated with 100 per ‘cent DDT crystals 
encloses an insect-attracting light. The 
bugs perch on the poisoned wires, then 
fly away to die. 

Poker-Chip Counter: Count-Rite In- 
dustries, Inc., of Chicago offers a black 
plastic poker set, with locking cover for 
easy carrying. It features a slide device 
that will select any number of chips 
desired. 

Slower Leaks: U.S. Rubber Co. is 
building a new inner tube which has a 
wafHe-iron appearance. If a nail comes 
through, the little squares of extra rubber 
are supposed to bunch around it and 
retard the loss of air. 





This poker set counts the chips 
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“Waffle” inner tube slows leaks 
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be LABOR TRENDS 

red — R 
The CIO drive to extend its political P ' 
influence beyond the boundaries of the pon ore 
labor movement will advance another = 

: step at the Chicago meeting of nine left- 

ali- ff wing organizations this week end. 

ter- 

‘ims ff The alliance already formed between the 

os CIO-PAC, the National Citizens’ PAC, 

1S- 


and Harold Ickes’s Independent Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 


T is J will take in the Brotherhood of Railroad For uniformly finer printing 














Los | Tyainmen, the National Association for f : 
ects [the Advancement of Colored People, the For black and white or color print-  Levelcoat Papers provide the lus- 
reg- : : Pree ai ‘ ; : 
, . National Farmers Union, and the South- ing in publications, mail order trous beauty and uniform runabil- 

: ern Conference for Human Welfare. ; ; 
oo catalogs, house organs and direct ity of fine printing papers at the 
then i ; ; : : 

If a basis for permanent cooperation is mail, specify a grade of Levelcoat. cost of ordin a 
. ° er. 

, worked out, the CIO will be on the road eres on 

N-  fito a prominent role in a third national : 
political party if and when it is formed. KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
r for 
vice ® 
hips [The AFL will decide on the form of its If et i romano Supply your * 

, stepped-up political action during its an- See ee 

2. IS Bnual convention in Chicago beginning psi i sts ample Levelceat 
3s & Poet. 7, President William Green and the | |. Ping Paper fr se muiemen PRINTING PAPERS 
omes executive council have called for more prs fs lized en rene 
ee activity outside the economic field, but Silat iad “Clark — 
an 


just how far the program will depart from 
the traditional policy of nonpartisanship 
has not been determined. 
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John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers and originator of labor’s f eV CR PE Bak. 
nonpartisan league, which he has kept 
alive on paper at least, will play a domi- 
nant role in the new AFL setup. mess 
Republicans hope he will join Bill 
Hutcheson of the carpenters in an all-out 
anti-Administration drive. But White 
House sources let it be known that Lewis 
is appreciative of the manner in which 
the coal strike was settled in his favor. 








Lewis remains silent, building his po- 
litical fences and awaiting developments. 





Another. “bosses” union has joined the 
Foremen’s Association (Independent) 
and John L. Lewis’s mine supervisors, 
with issuance by the AFL of a charter to 
the Radio Directors Guild. Temporary 
President George Zachary ‘will immedi- 
ately launch a drive to increase the initial 
membership of 1,000 to 5,000. The new 
union will help to strengthen AFL con- 
trol of the industry now exercised through 
the musicians and radio actors. 
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a 
Uniair-labor-practice cases which de- The extraordinary quality of Bacardi is attested by some Beowres 
clined during the war years are again on simple facts ... it is the world’s largest selling rum... MighteR 
the increase at the NLRB. In 1945 these it is a fixture in the finest clubs and cafes . . . among One jigger of BACARDI, 
Cases comprised 25 per cent of the total drinkers it has won a three to one preference. The reason? Gold or Amber Label; 
filed. So far this year they account for 835 | Only Bacardi’s exclusive formula imparts that clear, with ice, of course, 
| Per cent. Expiration of wartime main- delicate and extremely rare natural flavor . . . there is. in a tall glass filled with 
. tenance-of-membership contracts is one no substitute. sparkling water. 
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reason cited by officials. 





























SWINGLINE’S patented 
Swing-Back head assures split- 
second loading. This easy-action 
' stapler tacks and pins, too. Loaded 
with SWINGLINE’S 100% ROUND WIRE 
non-clog Staples, it’s the World’s speediest 

stapling team. Make your office, home and 

school Swinglined. . 















SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N.Y. 


STAPLERS STAPLES 


100% round 
wire staples are 

best for all 
standard staplers 
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THE WORLD OF TRAVEL AND 
KNOWLEDGE IN YOUR HOME 


Leagues away, yet as near as your arm chair... are all 
the reality, the sound, the color and action of “being 
there’, Thousands of exciting, 16mm films on travel, 
education and entertainment are available to provide you, 
your family and friends with “tailor-made” enjoyment. 


See and hear these films—and your own—with the 
outstanding sound fidelity and picture brilliance of the 
world-famous Victor Animatophone. So easy to operate, 
so professional in performance. Write today for a 
demonstration. 


vicTo ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
‘ A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York © Chicago 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 





MAKERS OF 16MM 1923 
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RELIGION 


The Episcopal Trend 


The Protestant Episcopal Church 
wears a coat of many colors. The varie- 
gated threads of its membership, whether 
openly or not, are continually clashing— 
high-church and low-church, Anglo- 
Catholic and Evangelical, Catholic and 
Protestant and even middle of the road. 
That its 1,508,894 communicants are 
still one flock 161 years after its inception 
is a tribute to the church’s organization 
and democratic tenets. 

At no time in its history have the 
conflicting elements of the Episcopal 
Church stood out in sharper relief than 
at its current triennium. Meeting Sept 
10-20 in Philadelphia, city of its birth, 
the 55th General Convention faced grave 
problems which would decide not only 
the future of the church, but whether it 
would swing toward the Catholic or 
Protestant end of the are of Christian 
religions. The decisive questions were: 
(1) the proposed union with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S, A. (Northern), 
which the Episcopalians suggested in 
1937, (2) liberalization of divorce canons 
(NEwswEEK, April 22), and (3) election 
of a new Presiding Bishop, who could do 
much to weld or split his church. 

The conservative clement among 
bishops, clergy, and laity had bolstered 
its position in advance by inviting the 
Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of All England. It was his first visit to 
this country since his enthronement in 
April 1945, and only the second time that 
an Archbishop of Canterbury had come 
to a general convention.* 

However canny in his diplomacy and 














*In 1904, the Most Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson 
visited the Boston convention. 





Communion and serious problems . . « 
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tactful in his expressed opinions, the 
Archbishop by his presence alone had 
great impact. He was an ever-present 
reminder of the catholicity of the mother 
Church of England. 

Although Dr. Fisher would take no 
part in the argument over union, in a 
series of addresses he stressed the value 
of intercommunion rather than organic 
unity of churches. No one element of the 
church, he teels, should overpower the 
others. In a speech to a joint session of 
the House of Bishops and Deputies on 
Sept. 12, the Archbishop said that “a 
man to be very high'y regarded . . . [is] 
a central churchman . . . who believes 
much and who does nothing very much.” 

In Union Strength? The implica- 
tions were obvious to the 650 lay and 
clerical delegates to the House of Depu- 
ties, who were meeting next day to dis- 
cuss the majority and minority reports 
of the Joint. Commission on Approaches 
to Unity. Proponents of the majority 
report—which urged that the plan for 
union be referred directly to the dioceses 
for three years of study and improve- 
ments with “decisive action” in 1949— 
were hopeful. For the House of Deputies 
had definitely established its liberal out- 
look Sept. 10 by two precedent-shattering 
actions. These were: the seating of the 
first woman deputy ever elected to a 
convention, Mrs. Randolph H. Dyer of 
St. Louis, and the election of retired 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts 
as president—the first lay president in 
the convention’s history. 

Debate on the unity measure ranged 
from opposition cries of “Don’t take my 
church away from me” to the unionists’ 
accusation that nonunionists were 
“afraid.” On Sept. 14, the House of Dep- 
uties passed a much-amended version of 
the report. Resolutions provided that the 
commission be continued and a fresh 
plan of merger be drawn up—subject to 


+» for Episcopalians at Philadelphia 
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—worth waiting for 4 you don't find them available today. 


Like the best 


of everything else 


HARTMANN 
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Look into this Lock-in tube 


..eif you want to step-up 










performance of your 
electronic equipment! 
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Electronics, a major factor in win- 
ning the war, is now playing a 
tremendous role in the swift tech- 


FM broadcasting. Now, the Lock- 
in, with its trouble-free simplicity, 
extreme strength, and unique 





“lock-in” connection, fills animpor- 
tant need in business, commercial 


and industrial electronic devices, 


Whether you use, make, or re- 


pair electronic equipment —look 
into this Lock-in tube. You’re sure 
to find unsurpassed quality, super- 
lative performance in every way! 


nical progress of modern peace, 
And in electronics Sylvania’s 


Locksin tube has made an out 


standing record, Proved indispens 
sable in wartime Radio, Radar and 
Loran, this compact little ultra- 
high frequency tube has also con- 
tributed greatly to the success of 


ELECTROFLASH , . . Electronically 
Revolutionizes Flash-Photography 


Gives your picture-taking perfect uniformity, Re- 
plac eable Flash Tube seal 10,000 flashes of 
“daylight-quality” light for indoor photography, 
Ready to flash as often as every 15 seconds. Every 
photographic need is met by three models, all 





advances by Sylvania’s electronic research, 


SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; 


ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





























Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Fisher's presence had great impact 


approval of the 1948 Lambeth Confer- 


ence in England—which would more spe- 
cifically protect the episcopacy and the 
Book of Common Prayer. The issue will 
be reconsidered at the 1949 convention, 
with no definite action possible before 


1952, 


Involved and tentative as the result 
was, it was more than a pyrrhic victory 


for the liberals, who had feared that all 


hope of Presbyterian union would die 
with this convention. The resolutions still 


had to come before the House of Bishops 
this week, but the 153 bishops indicated 
by their behavior that they probably 
would approve. 

For in a surprise move Sept. 14, the 
House of Bishops finally moved toward 
a liberalized divorce canon. Under pres- 
ent laws, only the innocent party in a 
divorce action for adultery may be re- 
married in the Episcopal Church. This 
clause is now removed, and the It 


marriage of any divorced person is left 
to the discretion of the diocesan bishop 


and an ecclesiastical council, who will 


consider each case individually in the 
light of Episcopal Church doctrine. 


House of Deputies’ approval of the new 
canon had to wait until this week, along 
with the bishops’ election of a successor 
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to Presiding Bishop Henry St. George 
Tucker (NEwswEEK, Aug. 12). 

At the week’s end it seemed as if the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was finally 
swinging into a more liberal theological 
pattern. The steps toward a more protes- 
tant church were faltering, but the cur- 
rent triennium looked like the beginning 
of a millenium of liberalism. 


ror 


The ‘Black Pope’ 


Ever since Ignatius Loyola hung his 
warriors sword and jeweled dagger at 
the shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat in 
Spain, and dedicated his life to his God, 
the Society of Jesus which he founded 


has been one of the most powerful forces 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Hated 
and feared by those outside the church— 
and by some within it—the Jesuits have 
led a stormy life in their 406 years of 
existence. Their work for the Pope, to 
whom they bind themselves by direct 
vow, has been invaluable, their part in 
the Counter-Reformation perhaps the 
most effective. Through the years, the 
Jesuits have grown from the original 
seven to some 28,000—largest order in 
the Catholic Church. 

Last week, delegates from 43 prov- 
inces, spread over 33 nations, gathered 
in Rome to elect a new general. Because 
of the black habit, the Jesuit general of 
the militant order whose captain is Jesus 
is often called the “Black Pope.” 

The last “Black Pope,” Father Wladi- 


mir Ledochowski, a Pole, died in 1942 


after serving as general for 27 years, A 


new leader could not be chosen until 


iter the war, as all nations in which 


Jesuits serve must be represented at an 
election, Ecclesiastical circles had pre- 
dicted that an American would succeed 
to the position, since the United States 
has the largest number of Jesuits within 
its borders—6,072. 

But on Sept. 15, the 168 delegates 
Voting in seclusion at Rome did not eleet 
an American. Their choice—unanimous 
except for the new general's vote—was 
Father Giovanni Battista Janssens, 56- 
year-old head of the ieligious province of 
Northern Belgium. Father Janssens is 
the 27th general of the order and the 
fourth general from Belgium, Rumors 
around the Vatican said the choice fol- 
lowed historical tradition that at moments 
of crisis the general must come from a 
small country, so there can be no big- 
power influence within the order. 

Father Janssens, who speaks Flemish, 
French, German, Italian, English, and 
some Spanish, fulfills the requirements 
of linguistic ability and theological ex- 
cellence. He has the degrees of Doctors 
of Givil and Canon Laws from Louvain 
and Gregorian University (Jesuit) at 
Rome. His resistance to the Germans 
during the second world war was “proud 
and energetic,” according to Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican newspaper. He will 
need all of his abilities to head the Jesuit 


er, which many call the “brains of 


the Catholic Church,” ; 





growth 


in Texas Schools 


BEFORE 





The achievements made in educa- 
tional progress and the well-being 
of students in Texas public schools 
by simple changes in their environ- 
merit has far-reaching significance. 
The proper control and use of light 


in the Texas method includes paint- 
ing walls and ceilings according 


to scientific lighting levels with 
Luminall paint. The resulting ad- 


vantages are available to all 
schools and equally applicable to 


many factories, and workrooms, 


“Painting for Light 
and Decoration” — 


Of interest to owners and man- 
agers of factories, stores, schools, 


hospitals, offices, etc. Also Dr. 
Harmon’s “Light on Growing 
Children” reprinted from Archi- 


| tectural Record. BOTH SENT 


FREE. 


LUMINALL 











LUMINALL the light-reflective paint 
that is an important aid to 


startling | 
educational 
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These results obtained 
The Texas State Department of 
Health has announced that by 
relatively simple changes in ex- 
isting schoolrooms it has given 

* children 10 months’ educational 
growth in 6 months, and other 
advantages as follows: 


© 57.1% less refractive eye problems 

© 90.1% less non-refractive eye problems 
© 44.5% less nutritional problems 

©30% less signs of chronic infection 
These changes in schoolrooms 
involved: (1) painting interior 
walls and ceilings; (2) fenestra- 
tion; (3) seating. The work is 


supervised by Dr, Darell B, 
Harmon, Executive Director, the 


Inter-Professional Commission 
on Child Development. 


83 








Luminall paint is highly light- 
reflective. It has been sold for 


years by leading paint dealers and 
millions of gallons now decorate 


the walls and ceilings of homes be- 
cause of its lovely pastel colors, 


economy, and ease of application. 


Luminall paint is odorless. Dries | 


in 40 minutes. One coat covers. 
For booklets shown below, address 
National Chemical & Manufactur- 
ing Company, 3609 South May 
Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


“Short Course in 


Interior Decorating” — 
A new 24-page booklet contain- 
ing many full-color illustrations 


of rooms decorated with Lumin- 
all and much basic information 
on color schemes and harmo- 


nies. Enclose 10c. 
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Texas method is also applicable to many factories and offices 
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GOLF: Amateur Bishop 


—— 


P olls were an important feature 
§ of the sports-writing business long be- 


fore they reached into politics and sup- 
plied the voters with a good, reliable 
line of election winners, such as Lan- 
don in 1936 (Literary Digest). 

Until 25 years ago, people had to 
rely for their election form on the pro- 
fessional bookmakers’ odds 

(which have never been 


wrong since the Hayes-Til- 
den bout in 1876). Sports 
writers and sports editors, 


meanwhile, have been polled 
within an inch of their ul- 
cerous lives since the very 
beginning of time, and if 
their opinions are unreliable 


the operators of the polls 
have no one but themselves 


to blame for polling them. 
For years Mr. Bruce Dudley of 
Louisville conducted a baseball poll. 
His work is now carried on by his suc- 


d cessor, Mr. Earl Ruby of the same city, 
who asks the same thing Mr. Dudley 
used to ask: name your all-star team 


for the season in the two major leagues 


of baseball and line your choices up 
in the best possible batting order. 


Mr, Ruby is not the only poller in 


the country who makes this request, 
but his questionnaire happened to be 
the first to reach your correspondent’s 


desk in 1946, so we will get the whole 


business out of the way immediately, 
via Ruby. As they sometimes say on 


the vaudeville stage, I'm glad he asked 


me that question, because I was going 
to answer it anyway. 
That is, 1 was going to answer for 


every position but third base. That I 
would have ducked if Mr. Ruby had 


been thoughtful enough to omit third 
. base from his ballot. However, as a 


stickler for detail, he stuck it in there, , 
and I will have to make up my mind. 





This department’s ball club for 
1946 would bat about as follows: 


, D. DiMaggio, Red Sox, cf 
Boudreau, Indians, ss 
Williams, Red Sox, lf 
Musial, Cardinals, 1b 
Slaughter, Cardinals, rf 
Kurowski, Cardinals, 3b 
Doerr, Red Sox, 2b 
Robinson, Yankees, c 
Feller, Indians, p 
Newhouser, Tigers, p 


For the first time in three years 
there was a touch of class to the major- 
} league field, and in some positions the 





Coe 


_—— 





‘The Overresponsive Witness 


by JOHN LARDNER 


selection is much easier than it was in | 
1944 and 1945. Doerr, Williams, Mu- 


sial, Feller, and Newhouser are stand- 
outs. You do not have. to think twice 


about any of them, which, in 1945, was 
the case with no one but Newhouser. 


A sports writer does not care to think 
twice when once will do, and prefers 
zero to once, so he has got 


to be grateful to the five 


characters named above. 
The rest of the team is 
harder to come by. It seems 


wrong, for instance, to leave 
so great a player as Joe Di- 
Maggio off any all-star team 
compiled while he is still ac- 


tive, yet on the records for } 
1946, real and sstatistical, 
you have to give the place 
to his small younger brother 
with the spectacles. 

Robinson is not as good an all- 
around catcher as Walker Cooper, but 


you cannot prove it by this year’s play. | 
Cooper sat most of the season out with 
busted bones, and Robinson, with his 
slugging and his hustle, is the best of 
the new candidates. 

This is an era in baseball peculiar 


for good shortstops. Reese, Pesky, Mar- 
ion, Rizzuto, and Stephens are all high- 


class, with Reese probably the most 

valuable of the five in 1946. Yet for 
’ . 

your correspondents money, consist- 


ing of 60 cents in dimes, there is no 
better hitter and fielder among the 


Shortstops than Lou Boudreau, no 


smarter player in all the game, and no 
player who did so well in so hard a job. 








I give Slaughter an edge over 
Dixie Walker for speed and power. | 
Dixie has had a good year. Early in 
the season, his big bat alone carried $ 
the Brooklyns into a contending posi- 
tion. But the borough’s most popular 
baseball personality (after Durocher) 
is not the swift, young fence-buster } 
that Brooklyn fans like to think he is. 
Kurowski is the best of a doubtful lot { 
of third basemen, or is he? I’m not 
sure about third base. When you have 
eliminated Hatton of Cincinnati as 
too green, and Ken Keltner of Cleve- 
land as too ripe, you are left with 
Kurowski and George Kell of the Tig- 
ers. Kell is close up, a stylish fielder 
and a pretty good hitter. Yet Kurowski 
breaks up ball games. You ask your 
self, would a manager trade Kurowski 
for Kell as of even date, and you know 
he wouldn’t. Next year maybe he 
would. But this, as the saying goes, 
ain’t next year. 








Another long, Lanky Ted stood beside 


Ted Williams last week in the Boston 
sports limelight. Ted Bishop, a 338-year- 


old oil salesman, had already won the 
Massachusetts and New England amateur 


golf titles. On Saturday, the 6-foot-3 and 
25-pound-underweight ex-sergeant 


battled through a nip-and-tuck final round 
with Smiley (Quickety) Quick of Califor- 
nia (NEwsweek, Aug. 5), to win the 
national amateur golf championship | 
up on the 37th hole of the Baltusrol Colf 
Club in Springfield, N. J. 

The two finalists, survivors of a contest 


marked by almost ‘daily upsets, ended 
the morning round with Quick, first pub- 
lic-liaks player to reach the national 


amateur finals, leading 2 up, But Bi hop, 


who was a professional until his reinstate- 
ment as a simon-pure ten years ago, came 
from behind in the afternoon to even the 


match at the ninth. From then on it was 
a war of attrition as each player doggedly 
hung on to halve every one of the next 


nine holes, On the extra hole Bishop sank 


a four-footer for a birdie four; then Quick 
missed a ‘30-inch-putt. The match was 
over and Boston had another champ. 


Acme 
Ex-pro Bishop became top U. S. amateur 


BASEBALL: Brooklyn Juggler 


For most of the season, it had been the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in front, with the St. 
Louis Cardinals hanging on. Then, a fort- 
night ago,. it became the Cardinals in 
front, with the Dodgers hanging on. The 
National League pennant was a dogfight. 
Last week, it became war. 

The atmosphere of a World Series 
crackled over Ebbets Field. At every 
Brooklyn street corner, in stores, homes, 
and parked taxicabs, radios were tune 
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Budget control of stock prevents over-supplies that eat into profits 


—Kardex visualizes ““Fact-Power” for on-time executive action. 














Safe-Cabinets furnish certified fire protection, assuring availability 


of proof-of-loss records needed in collecting insurance claims. 





Prevent Stock from Stealing Profits 





...with full use of R 

















@ In 1946, the positive control of ma- 
terials stands out as one of the most 
serious responsibilities of management, 


Whether the control involves raw ma- 
terials, processed or purchased parts, 
finished goods, tools or maintenance 


supplies, it 18 necessary to aluminate 
current facts so that required action will 
be prompt and positive. 


This is the function of Remington 
Rand “Fact-Power” in stock control. 
**Fact-Power” simplifies executive con- 


trol by group classification, by branches 


and offices since it vestbly relates the cur- 
rent rate of turnover an secsiaaik edie 


to those budgeted and authorized. At the 
item-by-item operating level, it visually 
analyzes all conditions to make action 
practically automatic when needed. 
*Fact-Power” can help you reduce 
budgets, lower purchasing and other 
costs, and maintain stock in the most 
profitable relation to production fore- 
casts or sales volume. 
“Management Controller #708” is a new 
study of modern stock control methods, 
available on special loan. Ask our near- 
est Branch Office for it, or write to us. 
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Newest form of stock control ‘‘Fact-Power” at the operating level. The Remington 
Rand Graph-A-Matic Computing Chart automatically converts numeric balances into 
, ph-A- puting a : : 
action. Prevention of overstocks and understocks is positive with this system.. 
P 


nglon Rand 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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and we Bostonians are proud 
of our pennant winning team!* 
We suggest to Parker House 
clientele that if a business trip 
to Boston had been planned 
for the period from October 4 
through October 8, it be re- 
arranged to miss World Series 
dates, thereby avoiding the 
inconvenience which the 
crowded city will cause. 

*and we think they'll win 

the World Series too! 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 


























A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 


FOR SHAVING 
® 


For the | man in 7 


who shaves daily 
* 


NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 


the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 


ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 


we'll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 


J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-7, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: VilletLa Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 


G cor, ene” 


PRESIDENT 








to the voice of Brooklyn, Walter Lanier 
(Red) Barber. The hated Cardinals were 
in town for a three-game series—the 
last meeting of the season between the 
league leaders. 

On the eve of the Cardinal series, Sept. 
11, the Dodgers tangled with Johnny 
Vander Meer of the Cincinnati. Reds. 
Vander Meer went 15 scoreless innings 
and his relief, Harry Gumbert, another 
four. But Brooklyn Pitchers Hal Gregg, 
Hugh Casey, Art Herring, and Hank 
Behrman checked the Reds too—for the 
longest scoreless tie game in major-league 
history. 

Next day the Dodger-Cardinal series 
started. Managers Durocher and Eddie 





though the Dodgers had sixteen games 
left to finish out the season. 

Pennant or not, Lippy Leo Durocher 
was the No. 1 manager of 1946. Seldom 
had a manager squeezed so nmuch out of 
so little. Last spring, most experts tick- 
eted his mediocre group of ballplayers 
to finish no higher than third. 

Hustle and Holler: As a ballplayer, 
Durocher had made up in hustle and 
holler what he lacked in ability. He 
started making the team over in his 
image. It worked like a miracle. Every- 
one hustled and hollered as Durocher 
reversed a managerial tradition. Ordi- 
narily, a manager has a first team that he 
calls his regulars. Others on his squad are 








Internation: 


Pcte Reiser helped Dodgers find tide-turning touch in second Card game 


Dyer sent their aces to the mound—Kirby 
Higbe vs. Howie Pollet. The Cardinals 
tagged Higbe for five runs in the first 
inning, and that was the ball game. The 
Brooklyns, routed 10-2, fell from one and 
a half to two and a half games behind 
the Cardinals. 

The day after that the Dodgers 
bounced back. They larruped Pitcher 
George Munger of the Cards for four runs 
in the first inning. When Joe Hatten 
weakened, Durocher pitched Kirby 
Higbe again. The Cardinals got three 
runs, but they weren’t enough. The score: 
4-3. Brooklyn was. one and a _ half 
games behind. 

For the rubber game, Manager Duro- 
cher plotted a typical stroke of Durocher 
strategy. He intended to pitch Ralph 
Branca, the righthander who hadn't fin- 
ished a game in 1946, against only one 
Cardinal. With the Redbird line-up load- 
ed with left-handed batting power, Duro- 
cher then planned to substitute southpaw 
Vic Lombardi. But Branca set his first 


man down so easily that he-was allowed 
to continue. As a result, Branca finished 


his first game with a brilliant 5-0 shutout. 


It was Branea’s second victory of the 
year, and it brought the Dodgers within 
one percentage point of the groggy Cardi- 


nals, No one could convince Brooklyn 
fans that this wasn’t the pennant—even 


reserves. Durocher, however, employs a 
defense in depth. Everyone on his squad 
is on his first team. 

He strings two and more pitchers to- 
gether to win one full game. He alter- 
nates, Howie Schultz and Ed Stevens on 
first base and Carl Furillo and Dick 
Whitman in center field. He has used 
seven players on third base. 

Durocher’s policy was one of expe- 
diency. He was out to win the day’s game 
—if he had to use every available player 
to do it. Even while winning the 1941 
pennant, the 40-year-old manager had 
never been so resourceful. A reporter re- 
cently watched Durocher juggle, maneu- 
ver, and manipulate players. He wondered 
who would be left to play the next day. 
“Tomorrow?” sneered Durocher. “Tomor- 
row it might rain.” 


Dickey Bird 


When Bill Dickey succeeded Joe Me- 


Carthy as manager of the New York Yan- 
kees last May, the club announced that 
Dickey would hold the job for two years. 


Early last week, President Larry Mac- 
Phail said that he had hired Stanley 


(Bucky) Harris, ex-manager of four big- 
league clubs, “in a strictly administrative 
capacity.” Was Harris to replace Dickey 


as manager? No. Would Harris be mat 
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age. in 1947? MacPhail snapped: “That 
hasn’t been decided.” 

Dickey read the handwriting on the 
wall. Later last week, he told MacPhail 
he would not be available in 1947, The 
Yankee president thereupon roared the 
equivalent of: You can’t quit, you're fired. 
He relieved Dickey of his duties and 
named Johnny Neun, Yankee coach, to 
manage the club for the final two weeks 
of 1946. It was the first time in Yankee 
history that the team has had three man- 
agers in one season. 
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TENNIS: Down Under to Go 


The first two rounds of Davis Cup ten- 
nis were easy for the United States team. 
In June it ripped through Mexico and the 
Philippines without the loss of a set. 
But in the national singles tennis cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills two weeks ago 
the Davis Cup players found the going 
rough. As individual entrants, three of 
them—Billy Talbert, Gardnar Mulloy, and 
Frank Parker—were beaten by two non- 
Cuppers—Bob  Falkenburg and Tom 
Brown. Jack Kramer, in winning the na- 
tional title, alone upheld the team’s pres- 
tige. Thereupon Walter L. Pate, non- 
playing Davis Cup captain, hastily added 
to his list of eligibles for international 
competition Falkenburg, Brown, and Ted 
Scnroeder, 1942 champion who did not 
play in the nationals. 

That the Davis Cup squad needed at 
least this much strengthening was appar- 
ent last week at Forest Hills, where the 
interzone round against Sweden was 
played. The Americans routed Sweden 
in three straight matches, thereby mak- 
ing exhibitions of the final two matches, 
but in so doing dropped the first sets of 
1946 and barely eked out a victory in the 
doubles, Kramer easily took Torsten Jo- 
hansson in three 6-2 sets. Parker beat 
Lennart Bergelin, Swedish champion, 
6-0, 3-6, 6-1, G-1. And the national dou- 
bles champions, Mulloy and Talbert, just 
about survived Johansson and Bergelin 
3-6, 9-7, 3-6, 6-0, 8-6 in the grueling 
doubles match. ' 

Tne next round {s the challenge, or pay- 
off, round: against Australia, which won 
the cup in 1939 and has since held it for 
wartime safekeeping, at Melbourne, in 
late December. 
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POLO: Best Two 


The polo-team Gracida brothers of 
fexico (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 9) had speed, 


grace, and the better mounts. But the 


nited States four—Cecil Smith, Mike 


Phipps, Stewart Iglehart, and Peter 
Perkins—had experience, guile, and the 
etter hitting. In the first game, at 
esthury, Long Island, Sept. 8, the 
Americans walloped the Mexicans 10-4. 


ast Sunday, the Americans won the 
econd game, and the best-two-of-three- 


Pills international match, by routing 


he Mexicans 11-4. 
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Automatic Dial and Keyboard Clearance 






Assures 


PERFECT ACCURACY 


@ INCREASED 
FIGURE OUTPUT 


MINIMUM 
OPERATOR EFFORT 


PROOF....in the words of a FRIDEN User 





“I have worked thousands of problems without ever having 
to clear the Dials o1 the Keyboards. My Friden Calculator 
clears automatically and eliminates the _— hazard 

of errors caused by uncleared dials or keyboards 

from previous problems. I can tell by the increased amount 
of work I produce and by its accuracy...as well as how I 

feel at the end of the day...this one of the many exclusive 
Friden Features is worth its weight in gold to me.” 

Call your local Friden Representative and arrange for a 
demonstration of ALL the exclusive features on your own 
work and at your convenience. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO. CALIFORNIA. U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Insist on 
ALLIGATOR’S 


Exclusive Features 


Buy the BEST in style, in value, in 
Rainwear protection!—Buy Alligator! 
Only Alligator Rainwear offers you 
exclusive fabrics and processing— 
custom-made for each other! See 
both water-repellent and water- 
proof Alligator Rainwear at better 
stores, now! The Alligator Company, 


St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
ALLIGATOR 


because...1IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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Walter Damrosch: Being his daughter had its compensations 


Life With Father Damrosch 


When Gretchen Damrosch Finletter 
was a little girl she used to yearn for “a 
father who went downtown in the morn- 
ing and didn’t hang around the house” 
and “a gentle mother with marcelled hair 
who didn’t say much.” What she had was 
a father who always had lunch at home, 
who played the piano incessantly, and 
who dressed up in evening clothes in the 
daytime. As for her mother—well, she was 
the daughter of the great Republican, 
James G. Blaine, and had militant opin- 
ions on almost everything. For a child 
who was at the age when not to conform 
is to die of embarrassment, such parents 
were something of a trial. 

It was not long, though, before Gret- 
chen realized that being the daughter 
of the renowned conductor, Walter Dam- 
rosch, had its compensations, And that 
mother, however forceful, was witty, too. 
Beautiful ladies and gallant gentlemen 
came to exciting dinner and supper 
parties. And the Damrosch girls, huddled 
in wrappers, sat at the top of the long 
staircase and strained their eyes and ears 
at celebrities like Ethel Barrymore or 
Richard Harding Davis. 

When Gretchen finally decided to write 
a book about life with father, it was 
natural for her to call it “From the Top 


of the Stairs.”* Nobody needs to be musi- . 


cal to respond to Mrs. Finletter’s easy and 
appealing style. Her memories of the New 
York which was changing from the prac- 
ticed restraint of Dodsworth’s Dancing 
School to the new abandon of the Vernon 
Castles are every bit as charming as her 
anecdotes about her famous father and 
his equally famous friends. 


oor 


Handel Without Sentiment 


In writing his biography of Tchaikov- 
sky (1943), Herbert Weinstock could at 
least count on the popularity of his com- 
poser’s music and the repressed and sensi- 





Newsweek 


tive nature which made of his Russian a 
romantic figure. In tackling Handel, his 
latest biography of the musical greats, 
Weinstock has no such advantage. The 
great bulk of the eighteenth-century com. 
poser’s music is seldom heard; the man 
himself, hugely fat as he was, is usually 
remembered as a character singularly 
without personality. Yet Weinstock’s new 
“Handel”* nevertheless retains the frank 
approach and fresh enthusiasm which 
made “Tchaikovsky” memorable and also 
distinguished “Men of Music” and “The 
Opera,” now standard works which Wein- 
stock published in collaboration with 
Wallace Brockway in 1939 and 1941. 
As an admirer of Handel, the German 
who came to England, ,vas naturalized, 
and became thereby, in a certain sense, 
England’s greatest composer, Weinstock 
presents a strong plea for the return of 


-more Handel to the standard repertony. 


The difficulty in bringing Handelicn 
opera back lies, however, in its vocal 
demands. He wrote some of his best 
music for the castrato voice. Since it is 
now hardly the custom to castrate boys 
for the sake of art, much of the beauty 
of his operatic writing is lost when trans- 
posed for tenor or when sung by women. 

As for Handel's personal life, even 
Weinstock can do little with it. “It is im- 
possible,” says the author, “to connect 
Handel . . . with any love affair.” But 
there fs no evidence to suggest that, like 
Tchaikovsky, he was abnormal. Wein- 
stock therefore colors his man with the 
turbulent times of Hanoverian Englands 
life and politics. In that setting, Handel 
pioneered as a businessman who felt that 
musicians had a right to earn their own 
living. When the English turned away 
from Italianate opera, he wrote oratorios 
which changed the face of English music 
And when he died, he was*buried with 


England’s great in Westminster Abbey- 
without benefit, ironically enough, of any 
of his own music. 





*252 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


°326 pages. Knopf. $5. 














ae ; . eo The Safest, Longest-Wearing Tire 
s new me) | Ever Built —Especially Engineered 
for a RAYON CORD BODY 


HERE is one post-war product that you 

can buy right now! The new Firestone 
De Luxe Champion is the first and only 
tire that contains all of the improvements 
in design, materials and manufacturing 
techniques developed during and after the 
war. It is especially engineered to take full 
advantage of the extra strength of rayon 
cord. It has been tested and proved in mil- 
lions of miles of service. It sells at regular 
price! See this safest, longest-wearing tire 
ever built at your nearby Firestone dealer 
store or Firestone store TODAY! 


*Rayon cord bodies in size 6.50 and larger, extra-strength cotton 
cord bodies in smaller sizes until more rayon is available 
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10 55% Stronger 
Special Firestone 
Rayon Cord Body 
and exclusive 
Firestone Safti-Sured 
Construction provide 
EXTRA PROTEC. 
TION AGAINST 
BLOWOUTS. 


1 32% Longer Wear 
Wider, flatter tread 
especially compounded 
with Vitamic Rubber 
gives greater resistance 
to weather and wear 
and assures EXTRA 
MILEAGE, 


: RAYON CORD 
d away ‘ AT REGULAR 


oratorios 


¥ 60% More 
Non-Skid Angles 


New Safti-Grip Tread 
provides greater traction 


h music PRICE and EXTRA PROTEC. 


ed with | TION AGAINST SKID- 
Abbey- DING. 


, of any 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Ethocel is right within your grasp! You'll find 
that out in numerous ways and places. For this 
Dow plastic is putting better handles on things 


—like that jug’s spigot and that machete. Littl 


You'll agree that Ethocel is an able companion “W 
for ‘roughing it’’—on vacations in the wilds and § UF h 


in your everyday life at home. It’s rugged as a P... 
hunting knife—and just as smooth and handy! rdiegen 
Ethocel is welcome for its lightness. Yet i's | of th 
strong and holds its shape. It won’t warp or chip o 
or split. And its soft sheen and warm, lively J oy ] 
hues lend spirit to products. free {i 
Up-to-the-minute manufacturers have made _ 
Ethocel the standard material for many things J gatig 
Americans are buying in fising tempo. These } in Ru: 
manufacturers know that when you buy a flash- Thi 


light made with Ethocel or a radio with an | duced 
Ethocel cabinet, you're buying topmost satis- cresse 


faction. They know that, in Ethocel, Dow i 

research has given them—and you—a plastic for one ¢: 

achievement, a plastic that's made to last! ing, } 

ished 

PLASTICS DIVISION neon 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 4 man 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ae 

al ' New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington e Cleveland e 

° i Detroit © Chicago © St.Louis © Houston ¢ San Francisco menta 
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LASTING USEFULNESS IN PLASTIC Requi 
Ethocel is Dow Ethylcellulose, a tough material making durable a 
molded products in wide variety . . . Dow also produces Styron, es in h 
a brilliant plastic for refrigerator parts, clock cases, lighting fixtures, g th 





cosmetic containers, costume jewelry; Saran for long-wearing, color- 
ful fabrics, resilient, non-rusting screen cloth and chemically-resistant 60 
pipe and tubing for specialized uses; Saran Film and Ethocel Sheeting tor 


for protective packaging: and Saran Latex and Resins for coatings LA [ C 6 Hi 
} r ~ | f | : 1st 


and finishes 
Dow Plastics include: Styron, Saran, Saron Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting BASIC MATERIALS FOR FINER PRODUCT: 
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Sovfoto 


Russian students get their English straight, their history and geography through ,Red-colored glasses 


Little Red Schoolhouse 


“We thank you, Comrade Stalin, for 
our happy childhood.” 

This inscription, printed on the flyleaf 
of Russian schaol books, was one of the 
first things the little Mischas and Katyas 
of the Soviet Union saw when they 
trooped back to school (Newsweek, Sept. 
16). Although children must buy their 
own books, education is compulsory and 
free for seven years. Those continuing be- 


vond the seventh grade pay a yearly tui- 
tion fee of 200 to 300 rubles. (Official 


statistics put the average monthly wage 


in Russia below 500 rubles. ) 
This year uniforms have been intro- 


duced. Girls wear dark brown pleated 
dresses with black aprons, and boys don 


gray suits. But with clothes rationed, and 
expensive on the open market, not every- 


one can conform just yet, Military train- 
ing, initiated in 1943, has been abol- 
ished for all girls, and for boys under 14 
years. Otherwise, the school curriculum 
Temains about the same. At kindergarten 
age, children first learn that the indivi- 
dual is subordinate to the state. Experi- 
mental and progressive schools, designed 
to develop self-expression, were abolished 
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some years ago. Coeducation was forbid- 
den in 1943 

Each week the children contribute lit- 
e articles and pictures on how they can 
best fulfill the wishes of Comrade Stalin. 
Required reading for Red tots centers 
around the Five-Year Plan, the exploits 
of the Red Army and partisan heroes dur- 
ing the “Patriotic War” against Germany. 
Arithmetic problems read: “If our Stak- 
anovites [extra-fast workers] can mine 
tons of coal in one shift, how much 
can they mine in three shifts?” 


History and geography textbooks ad- 


here strictly to party interpretations and 
play up Russian achievements. For ex- 
ample, Soviet children learn that Acad- 
emician Polzunoff invented the steam 
engine, Popoff the radio and the great 
Russian scientist Petroff made the first 
incandescent lamp. The textbooks’ ver- 
sion of the United States’ economy: “The 
whole thuge, wealthy country is owned 
by a small bunch of millionaires who are 
heads of capitalist industrial trusts—steel, 
oil, copper, etc. They have hundreds of 
millions, even billions of dollars at their 
disposal. The millionaires live luxuriously 
and squeeze as much profit from labor 


as they can. The worker’s day lasts nine 
or ten hours. The labor of the United 
States worker is more intense than in 


Europe. At the age of 45 the worker 
loses his health and becomes an old man.” 


The Russian children are informed that 
Congress is composed of members of two 
parties both representing big capitalists, 
“the real bosses of the country” and that 
New York City is a great city with mil- 
lionaires’ houses in the center and an out- 
skirts full of slums where immigrants live 
“in small crowded dirty houses made of 
stone and wood. The cost of living is 
extremely high, especially now when one- 
third of the population of that gigantic 
town is unemployed and gets no help 
from the bourgeois state.” 


~— 


Down to Brass Pipes 

In line with its policy of trying, in the 
words of Dean Paul A. McGhee, “to meet 
the increased adult demand for courses 
giving broader perspective to the major 
economic, social, and political problems 
of our day,” New York University’s eve- 
ning school for adults will offer a course 


in The Theory of Plumbing. 





Teachers Return 


‘ Only nine of its 236 public-school 
teachers had signed contracts for the 
coming school year when, on Aug. 31, 
the Norwalk, Conn., Board of Education 
hopefully voted to open school the 
Wednesday after Labor Day. Sept. 4 
arrived, and just eight teachers reported 
at the city’s sixteen schools. The rest— 
including the daughter of Mayor Edward 


]. Kelley and the wife of a member of the 
Board of Education—stayed home. 


Issues were clear. The Norwalk Teach- 
ers Association, insisting upon recognition 
as sole bargaining agency in negotiating 
contracts, demanded 15 per cent general 
raise in pay. The increase, if granted, 
would have added $90,112 to the school 
budget of $813,000. The Norwalk Board 
of Education, although it sympathized 


with the teachers needs, rejected the de- 


mand on the ground that only the Board © 
of Estimates and Taxation could appro- 


priate the extra money, Because of con: 
fusion in the city charter, the Boards of 
Estimates and Education became _ in- 
volved in the popular sport of passing the 
buck, while townsfolk how ed at the pos- 
sibility of higher taxes, teachers sat tight, 
and schools remained closed. 
Connecticut's commissioner of educa- 
tion, Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, then stepped 
in to break the deadlock. Negotiations 


‘ were carried to Governor Baldwin’s office 


in Hartford, and, last week, after the state 
had threatened to take over the running 
of Norwalk’s schools, a compromise was 
reached. Norwalk’s teachers, including 
the nine previously under contract, will 
get a 10 per cent raise, and the association 
will be recognized as their bargaining 
agency. Sept. 16 was set for the delayed 
opening of the city’s schools. 
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Roses for Sister Rosalind 


Thanks to Rosalind Russell’s one-wom- 
an crusade, Hollywood finally took a 
chance on filming “Sister Kenny,” the 
story of the courageous Australian nurse 
whose unorthodox but demonstrably 
effective therapy for crippled polio 
victims has antagonized the medical 
profession for more than 30 years. Miss 
Russell’s persistence pays off with the 
most rewarding role in her career and 
one of the screen’s most honest and 
absorbing biographies. 

The intelligent screen play by Dudley 
Nichols, Mary McCarthy, and Alexander 
Knox—one of the actors involved—begins 
in 1909 as Liz Kenny is graduated as a 
nurse from Toowoomba District Hospital 
in Australia. Immediately after gradua- 
tion Liz took charge of an isolated bush- 
country community, encountered several 
cases of a baffling disease, and wired her 
friend and mentor, Dr. McDonnell 
(Knox), for help. The doctor had little 
information to wire back: “Infantile pa- 
ralysis. No known treatment. Treat the 
symptoms.” 

Liz did just that, using her own unor- 
thodox terminology and even less ortho- 
dox treatment—hot packs to relieve the 
pain and massage and exercise to restore 
the paralyzed muscles. 

Although Dr. McDonnell and Sister 
Kenny's grateful patients believed in her 
revolutionary therapy, the medical pro- 
fession preferred to stick to the book and 
reject Liz’s experiments as_ inimical 
quackery. Their own treatment pre- 
scribed keeping the affected limbs in 
casts or splints and accepted partial pa- 
ralysis as inevitable. 

Sister Kenny’s frustrated love affair 
with an Australian officer (Dean Jagger) 
provides a suggestion of romance, but the 
film’s dramatic core is her lifelong strug- 
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BY AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
MANUFACTURER 


] 


OTHER 
WEAREVER MODELS: 


WEAREVER ZENITH 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
~ PEN $2.75 » SET $3.75 


| 

f AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 
AND STATIONERY STORES — 

© DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. 3. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Russell’s one-woman crusade pays off 








A new all-time low for Chicago of 1.6 
maternal deaths per 1000 births was 
reached in 1944 and 1945, as the result 
of a long-established program of pre- 
natal care which has placed Chicago in 
the forefront by comparison with the 
rates of other large cities. 

Especially notable are the recent re- 
sults of Chicago’s diphtheria control 
program, which led to the establish- 
ment in 1945 of a new all-time low 
death rate of 0.1 pet 100,000 popula- 
tion. Only 34 cases and 3 deaths were 
reported. 

Chicago had one typhoid fever death 
and 13 cases of the disease in 1945— 
another all-time low case rate. 

For more than a decade, Chicago has 
shown a general reduction in illness 
and mortality rates related to practi- 
cally every disease or condition respon- 
sive to public health measures. In that 
time, there were no instances where 
the spread of typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis or diphtheria was traced to milk 


e e @ 
Chicago and Northern Illinois —=: =: sv 
e At the shore of a fresh water body, 
is A Healthful Place to Live Chicago has kept its plentiful ane 


supply safe and adequate despite con- 
For many decades, Chicago and Northern Illinois have _stantly growing demands. Chicago's vast, modern sewer- 
provided unusually healthful living advantages. The age disposal facilities have been planned ta keep pace 
notable contributions by the Chicago Board of Health, with the dynamic growth of this area. 
and those of the outlying communities, have attracted These measures for the public health, boldly conceived 
nation-wide recognition. and firmly executed, have helped to produce in Chicago 
One of the best reflections of health and medical con- and Northern Illinois an unusually wholesome living 
trol is the rate of infant mortality. Child-saving depends environment. 






















upon proper medical and sanitary services during pre- To industry and business seeking locations, a clean 
natal and postnatal life. Equally, it depends upon active, _ bill of health is only one of the many advantages offered 
intelligent care by the family. by the Chicago and Northern Illinois territory. As an 


Chicago’s infant mortality rate has been the lowest by _aid to those considering re-location, we have established 
comparison with the other largest cities in America for the Territorial Information Department to supply fac- 
many years. The infant death rate in 1945 was 29.6 per tual data concerning this area. This department will 
1000 live births—again the best record of the larger supply studies in as great detail as is required, confiden- 
Cities in the nation. tially and without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of 
the United States + World Airport + Inland Waterways - Geographical Center of U. S. Population - 
Great Financial Center » The “Great Central Market” » Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing - Good Labor Relations Record - 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power - 
Tremendous Coal Reserves - Good Government - Good Living - Good Services for Tax Dollars - 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages 








This is ome of a series of advectisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION -DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND- ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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gle for recognition by the medical die- 
hards. Even at the end, when the for- 
ward-looking ‘niversity of Minnesota has 
set up the Kenny Institute, a medical 
comission investigating her methods 
declares Sister Kenny out of scientific 
bounds. Even so, the inspired nurse has 
found doctors willing to try it her way. 

Despite its uncompromising sincerity, 
“Sister Kenny” shrewdly avoids the in- 
herent grimness of its theme. The result 
is a film that should appeal to any type 
of moviegoer. Miss Russell gives a sensi- 
tive and understanding performance in 
the leading role. Knox is admirable as 
the faithful Dr. McDonnell. But, as it 
should be, the heroine of the occasion is 
Sister Kenny herself and her devotion to 
the children who were sentenced to walk 
with braces and crutches. (SIsTER KENNY. 
RKO-Radio. .Dudley Nichols, producer 
and director.) 


Josette Day: Welldigger’s daughter 


French Cinderella 


While Marcel Pagnol’s “The Well- 
digger’s Daughter” doesn’t quite stack up 
with his two superior films, “Harvest” and 
“The Baker’s Wife,” it is still one of the 
better imports from France. Fundamen- 

tally, the plot would be ABCinderella in 

any country, including California, even 
with an illegitimate baby stealing the 
scenes. In this case romance is repre- 
sented by the welldigger’s innocent 
daughter (Josette Day) and a dashing 
flier (George Grey) who departs for 
Africa unaware of the prospective mother 
he left behind him. 

Although the happy ending is strictly 
from Hollywood and Hans Andersen, the 
treatment is delightfully earthy and amus- 
ing. The acting is even better. Raimu is 
superb as the welldigger who accepts six 
daughters and grudgingly admits to a 
grandson, and Fernandel as his chuckle- 
headed assistant is one of the internation- 
al screen’s finest comedians. (THE WELL- 
DIGGERS DauGuteER. Siritzky Internation- 
al Pictures. Marcel Pagnol, writer, pro- 
ducer, and director.) 
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500 Million Filters Sold 
THIS IS WHY: 

* Reduces nicotine and tars 
* Filters flakes and juices 
* Improves tobacco aroma 
* Cools and cleanses smoke 
When filter is stained from 


tars and nicotine, replace 
with fresh one. 






FILTERED SMOKE IS 
‘om, MILDER SMOKING 


IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


ROYAL DEMUTH 


$30 


BOX OF 25 FILTER 
REFILLS WITH EACH PIPE 


Over 100skilled operations go it 
toevery Roya! Demuth Filter Pipe. 
| Write for pamphlet illustrating} 
_ variety of shapes and sizes. Wm. 
Demuth & Co., Inc., New York 22. 
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Our Pin-Up Girl 


Our *Pin-Up Girl” keeps tab on new indus- 
tries for us. As new industries move into 
Southern Railway territory she pin-points the 
locations on a map. Last year she used 178 pins 
—and she is using even more this year. 


She listens with mounting enthusiasm when 
our industrial development experts quote facts 
and figures on the unlimited opportunities in 
the South for economical and profitable pro- 
duction and distribution. 


She’s heard all about the South’s raw ma- 
terials, ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
workers, abundant power and fuel. She knows 





that mild climate brings savings in plant con- 
struction, maintenance and fuel costs. 


Moreover, she has learned that the Southern 
Railway System offers efficient, dependable, 
economical mass transportation for all kinds of 
freight . . . bringing supplies to the factory 
doors, and taking finished products to great 
consuming centers and to busy ports. 


Because our “Pin-Up Girl” knows that “in- 
dustrially, the trend is Southward,” she’s reserv- 
ing a spot on the map for your factory. 


Look Ahead . .. Look South! 
Crane F. Rew 


— 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM: 
The Southern Serves the South 














YOU'LL BE SEEING 
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MARK 
3 ounces 
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AT YOUR GROCER’S 
SOON! 


THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
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Branded with the devil... but fit for the gods! 








Conver of ric ich, rapidly expanding Western 
market, with fast transportation facilities to 
all parts of America. Immediate supply of 
friendly skilled labor. Abundant raw materi- 


als for every type of industry. Low produe- 

tion costs. Low taxes, debt-free city, low-cost 

fuel, power, light. Abundant pure, soft water. 

310 sunshiny days a year! 23 new industries 

in 23 months, Mail coupon now and learn 

why it will pay you to locate your plant in 
Colorado Springs. 


MANITOU SPRINGS and the 


PIKES PEAK REG/ON 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
207 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me your 24-page booklet, “Fit Your Plant 
Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit”. 


0: Maite sual 


Address. , Tye 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR ROUND CLIMATE 


Name 





























Fifteen on a Limb 


The Museum of Modern Art went out 
on a limb again last week. In the New 
York season’s first big exhibit it put its 
official stamp of approval on fifteen 
American artists given small one-man 
shows. The aim, according to Dorothy 
Miller, the curator who arranged the 
exhibit, is “to show to the large mu- 
seum public artists the museum has 
never given a one-man show but con- 
siders very good. They may be known to 
the art world but not to our public.” Yet 
several, including the sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi and the painter I. Rice Pereira, 
have exhibited extensively. 

Most of the artists are young. The show 
is far more abstract than the museum’s 
only previous similar exhibit, held in 
1942. The museum will probably, as 
usual, take a drubbing for its choices, even 
though the range is wide: from the fierce 
dowagers and other wry drawings by the 
satirist Saul Steinberg to David Aronson’s 
impassioned religious paintings. 

Aronson, at 22, is the show's youngest 
artist. The “fir st national recognition given 
this Boston painter came from NEWSWEEK 
(Nov. 26, 1945) at the time of his first 
New York one-man show. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts later bought his work and 
the Boston Museum granted him a $3,000 
fellowship for study in Europe. In Aron- 
son’s paintings, as in “Coronation of the 
Virgin,” little children often play biblical 
roles. Aronson believes that the scriptural 
truths have “often been twisted, like the 
faces in some of my pictures.” 

One of the show’s unknowns is Alton 
Pickens. Pickens’s dealer—who has bought 
his work but has not shown it to date— 


Honoré Sharrer depicts enormous detail with striking realism 












































Aronson uses children in biblical roles 


says of the 29-year-old artist: “I think 
his painting is very talented—also no 
very pleasant.” After buying “The Bh 
Doll,” Pickens’s painting of twe witd 
like children burning a doll in the street 
members of the Modern Museum staf 
were amazed to discover that the fea 
canvas was the work of a pleasant, shy 
young man. Asked why he paints ct 
grotesque children, Pickens says: 1 se¢ 
children like that playing in the street. 

AnotHer unknown, Honoré Sharrer, 26, 
also of New York, packs enormous detail 
into small paintings which “praise and 
caress the great majority, the American 
working people.” Each berry in a bow 
in “The Country Fair” and each face inf 
the family photograph on the piano ing 


Paintings from Museum of Modern Art 














Whiskey on Its Way to Age’’— painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Paul Sample 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


Hira m Walk 
nded Wushty 


86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits, Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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1 the Parlor” is depicted with striking 


salism. It takes Miss Sharrer a day to 
saint a head the size of a quarter. She 
ometimes uses a magnifying glass. 


The exhibit’s oldest painter is C. 8. 


Price, 72, of Portland, Ore. In his youth 
Price Was a cowhand, ranchman, and 


intor of Western sceties, For three dec. 


des he has lived as a recluse in his 
truggle to say what he wants with his 


mush, Today, with block-like forms and 


holten colors, Price still paints Western 
© Bubjects such as adobe houses and wolves, 
but he achieves a mystic quality that he 


ills the “felt nature of things.” Price is 


me of the hits of the show. 
After the show closes at the Modern, 


+ Will be sent by the Museum's Depart. 


ent of Circulating Exhibitions on a 
our of other museums in all parts of 
he country. 
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Museum of Modern Art 
How Alton Pickens sees children 


ew Glass for Old 


Although the cathedral was one ot the 
— fast-damaged buildings in Cologne, its 
» fof got bomb holes, the north transept 
® fas wholly destroyed, and four-fifths of 
e stained-glass windows were smashed. 
The task of replacing and repairing the 
res of stained glass has been assigned 
Johann Schucter, the cathedral’s 65- 
ar-old glass cutter. Schucter patches up 
€ medieval glass, some of which was 
aged from rough handling in storage, 
ith pieces from similar windows, match- 
g the pattern and cutting and leading 
e glass to fit. The leading comes from 
ts of the old roof. 
But the oddest replacements are those 
Ping used for the modern (nineteenth- 
ntury) windows, which had been left 
place and were completely destroyed. 
their place Schucter is installing 
eces of red, yellow, and blue glass 
bm leftover British Signal Corps sup- 
les. He told Newsweek recently that 
i, wind, and human breath will 
fntually give them a patina some- 
ing like that of the old glass. 
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PRODUCTION IS 
“BIG, HOT, HEAVY” 


That’s how one of industry’s own spokesmen re- 

cently described industrial conditions in Massachu- 
setts. Plants — some working two 50-hour shifts — 
are “swamped” with orders, another reports. Statistics 
show employment 20% above pre-war years. 
. Fast, economical transportation, geographical 
nearness to world trade centers, renowned research 
facilities, and skilled labor help explain why produc- 
tion is “Big, Hot, Heavy” in Massachusetts. 








Write for the action booklet, ‘'The 
Open Book." Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset St., Boston 8, Mass. Dept.1 


THE Buen WW, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART OF NEW ENGLAND'S 











MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 
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Hie/  Lexindlon 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE’ 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 











WORLD TRUTH 
FOR A WORLD ERA 


Tue two World 
Wars, the emer- 
gence of atomic 
power, and the 
present interna- 
tional stress are 
all but parts of a 
vast historic up- 
heaval. In times 
like these, new conceptions of man and 
civilization arise and eventually disclose 
the nature of the era struggling to be born. 

World cooperation, the present hope of 
humanity, is fundamental in the spiritual 
and philosophical teachings of the Baha’i 
Faith. Written under severest persecu- 
tion, they today are known in some forty 
different languages in more than seventy 
countries of East and West. They embody 
the principles of world citizenship, equal- 
ity of races, of progressive revelation and 
reconciliation of spiritual truth with the 
just claims of science. 

The founder of the Baha’i Faith, 
Baha’u’llah, while imprisoned as a her- 
etic in the ancient city of Akka more 
than 75 years ago, sent messages to the 
kings and leaders of the time summon- 
ing them to convene and establish uni- 
versal peace. To Queen Victoria he de- 
clared that “‘the sovereign remedy and 
mightiest instrument for the healing of 
all the world is the union of all its peo- 
ples in one universal Cause, one com- 
mon Faith.” 

The principles of the world era are 
clearly presented in a new 32-page book- 
let entitled ‘World Order Through World 
Faith.” A complimentary copy may be 
obtained on request. 


BAHA’! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road «+ Wilmette, Illinois 
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See for yourself how 
amazingly simple, 
time-saving your morn- 
ing shave can be. Your 
first Enders shave will 
astonish and delight 
you. Easier from start to 
finish—because you're 
shaving with a precision 
instrument, cleverly de- 
signed to do its job 
without fuss and feath- 
ers. Get an Enders 
Speed Shaver today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP 





Easy does it 


because 

double thick 

deluxe blade 
clicks in 
like magic 


nothing to 
take apart 
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B iis read in the Upper Mississippi Valley 


MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR 
EVENING 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING and SUNDAY 
400,000 Daily 








465,000 Sunday y 
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B O O K S owell 

not no 

meric 

The Lowell Dynasty thers. 
rancis 

And this is dear old Boston, a 
The home of the bean and the cod, New F 


Where the Lowells talk only to Cabotsh¢ Low 
And the Cabots talk only to God. fan por 
In the cold purlieu known to some ashiam C: 

Boston and to others as a state of mind in. T 

the name of Lowell, in spite of the Irithfoy Bo 

man’s famous gibe, has always been heldbhey 
in as high regard as that of Cabot. Thebatorns 
reason is obvious. The Lowells have dong Lo 
things; the Cabots have been content, on, their 


Unlil 
ot thi 
oston 
& 
ag too 
fot exa 
bust. 
t ol 
other 
g note 
Pr, whi 
agazit 
ngest 
ind ar 
Men 
bodied : 
They a 
ames R 
the whole, to sit aloofly on high, talkingd age 


to their own exclusive Boston god. ommitt 
The Lowells, from old Percival, whd\ichola: 
brought the name to this country in 1639fettj, 
down to Amy Lowell, the cigar-smoking@yeens|. 
poet of Brookline, were ever an interestBated f: 
ing lot. Ferris Greenslet is not far wrong hrough« 
when he quotes a “learned and acute} Of th 
historian as saying that a book about them#ith ne 
would be “a history of the heart, mind§ho ten 
imagination, animal spirits, and pockethe cour 
book of New England.” And that, in grea 
measure, is what he has achieved in “ 
Lowells and Their Seven Worlds,” 
engaging account of eleven generatiol 
of Lowells in New a 7 
Despite the strong flavor of cold roa 
Boston that runs through Greensletiie 
book it should have a wide appeal. It 
not one of those smug, genealogical be 
so beloved by the little, old, bearded mi 
who haunt the libraries of Beacon Hf 
Instead, it is a well-rounded history org 
dynasty of urbane and witty, eccentrgy 
and ordinary, famous but never i 
mous men and women. 
Cousins All: The first Lowell was 
poverty-stricken immigrant but a fal 
well-heeled old gentleman. He settled 
Newbury with his sons. Soon the Low 
ells were marrying into the Higginsdj*:: 
and Amory and Cabot families, all reprq _ 
sentatives of the tight clique of Essgriters, 
aristocrats who moved down to Bostdfrites y 
with their affluence at about the time gowells, 
the Revolution. Sturdy merchants, migot inqu 
isters, and lawyers, they lived in ilfcounts. 
houses, married their cousins, and estaftd of 1 
lished their own small world bounded §stitutio 
one side by State Street and on the otffeston oy 
by Alexander Hamilton’s Federalism. ice owr 
Out of this line came James Rus#otnote | 
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Abbott Lawrence, educator . . . 
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Lowell, the critic and poet who once, if 
sot now, was considered the greatest 
merican writer and teacher. There were 
thers of importance in other ways—like 
rancis Cabot Lowell, who can claim 
gme right to the title of founder of the 
cod, Wew England textile industry. The city 
‘abots,hf Lowell, home of Lucy Larcom, Ameri- 
70d. fan poet, and birthplace of the late Wil- 
Me asfiam Cardinal O’Connell, was named for 
mindim, The Lowells never lived there, lik- 
 Itishfng Boston better, If they did not invent 
1 heldfhey fostered absentee ownership and 
t. Thehaternal benevolence. It paid them well, 
€ dondlnd Lowells to this day live bountifully 
ent, On their patronage. 
Unlike many families the Lowells did 
ot thin out with breathing too much 
Boston atmosphere and with consummat- 
g too many intermarriages. They were 
ot exactly lusty but their males were 
bust. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
lent of Harvard, lived past 70. His 
other Percival, the astronomer of last- 
g note and merit, and Amy, their sis- 
er, who nurtured the Imagists of Little 
agazine fame and wrote the second 
gest biography of Keats, were stout of 
mind and body most of their lives. 
Men With Minds: The Lowells em- 
bodied all that was staunch in Boston life. 
They acted and thought. In his youth 
ames Russell Lowell was a rebel. In his 
_talkingiid age A. Lawrence Lowell headed the 
d. ommitteé that upheld the execution of 
al, whdNicholas Sacco and Bartholomew Van- 
in 1639fetti. He did not lose a night’s sleep, 
smokingfreenslet says, over his decision that was 
interest#ated far more than.it was applauded 
it wrong#hroughout the world. 
1 acute} Of these men and women—all upright 
out thenfrith never a black sheep among them— 
‘t, mind#ho tended to business in State Street, in 


- pockethe courts, in the ministry, as teachers, 
in grea 























n Mifflin 
vet, and 


SNARE 
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ell wast 
ta fal 
settled 
the Lov ‘ ‘ 
Higginso ** ‘Cousin Amy, cigar-smoking poet 
all repré ; 

of Essqmiters, talkers, and architects, Greenslet 
to Bostafrites with grace. He reveres all the 
he time gowells, seldom chides them, and does 
ants, migjot inquire too deeply into their bank 
2d in mipcounts. His book is a history, of Boston 
and estad of Harvard (the Lowells made that 
ounded @stitution almost a family affair). Since 
1 the oti#oston owns State Street and State Street 
sralism. $e Owned most of America it is also a 
yes Russ#petnote to the history of the nation. The 


Courtesy Houghton Mifflin 
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Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 


It Identifies the Finest 


in Every Field of Power hs En gines 


CONTINENTAL | 








This year, with a starving world to feed, American 
farms have been called upon to produce more than 
ever before, It is a job for power, a job that 
Continental power is performing. There's a com- 
plete line of Red Seal engines for agricultural equip- 
ment; Diesel and gasoline models used by makers 
of tractors, trucks and all forms of powered farm 
machinery. There's even Continental's "Tiny Tim" 
power unit for battery charging and individual light- 
ing systems. Whatever the requirement, the 
rugged design and sturdy, stamina of Continental 


Engines are providing farmers with the dependable, 
low cost power to do the job. 


Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


44 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED .EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER e¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER 





IN 2000 A.D. 


In expanding communities long-range plans call for the 
building of new reservoirs and pumping stations... 
modernizing and increasing the capacity of existing 
water-supply facilities...to accommodate estimated popu- 
lations of the year 2000. Torrington Bearings help in 
this far-sighted program... providing long-term de- 
pendability and increased efficiency and economy of 
Operation in sluice gates, pumping units...as well as in 
equipment needed for the construction and maintenance 
of such systems. 


And in many types of heavy-duty machinery in the steel, 
oil, paper and construction industries, Torrington Bear- 
ings deliver the smooth, efficient performance needed 
to help maintain high production schedules. Built to 
handle extremely heavy loads over long periods of 
service, Torrington Bearings require a minimum of 
maintenance attention. 

Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division has had many 
years of experience in the design and manufacture of 
bearings, large and small for special or routine applica- 
tions. Our engineering staff will be glad to help you solve 
your friction problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TAPERED ROLLER « NEEDLE «- BALL 
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; aramatic 
Percival Lowell, astronomer nd the 
bf the uw 


Lowells, as a family, played a great p¥ 
in the national development, both pie: But 
terially and intellectually, a combig® CUSeS 
tion perhaps not indigenous to Boston 42 as 
(in Boston’s estimation) very nearly nd he p 
(THe LoweLits AND THEIR Sevpate life ; 
Wor ps. By Ferris Greenslet. 442 pagttee life i 
Houghton Mifflin $4.) f Ameri 
~ FREE } 
The Brandeis Contradiction — f!n. ¢ 


The city which nurtured the Cab 
and the Lowells also nurtured—up tq er | 
point—Louis Dembitz Brandeis, the ¥ Jy any 
of Jewish immigrants, who came to Bian}. 5 
ton from faraway Louisville, Ky., As ‘ 
left it for the bench of the Supreg : 
Court, first to the fear and disgust of 
solid men of State Street and later 


ovel knc 
or histo1 


their admiration. nee 

Brandeis’s contradictory career is t a cal 
in full—sometimes too  full—detail es 
“Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life,” a sof the 


workmanlike biography of Pulitzer Pal the { 
stature by Alpheus Thomas Mason, p : 
fessor of politics at Princeton Univers 
Mason had full access to Brandeis'’s 0 
papers, and his book is the most comp! 
account of the man, his thought, 
work, and his life yet written. 
Thoroughly sympathetic to his subj 
Mason nevertheless writes ‘with judicig, 7". 
objectivity, letting the record itself telf; hin. 
Brandeis’s fundamental greatness. a 
gives a magnificent picture of the yo alysis a 
Harvard student winning his way eals wi 
the hearts of well-established Bog? aighter 
families, of his brief try at law inf'$™ant. 
Louis, of his return to the Hub wipttents, 
he became one of the most succef@tial m 
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lawyers in that city of huge and ancfPKs va 
law offices presided over by staid-frt, sli 
shrewd—leaders ot the Boston bar? 2onest 

Fighter and Dreamer: Br ok limi 
soon was involved in controversies. a en 
was in the midst of great battles over} “sa 
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fe insurance, over the notorious financial 
mecking of the New Haven Railway, and 
er the establishment of the monopo- 
stic United Shoe Machinery Co. From 
ch beginnings—which helped make him 
millionaire—he stepped onto the nation- 

7) scene and built up his reputation as 
4Athe People’s Attorney. 

He figured in national disputes and un- 
overed political scandals during the Taft 
fegime, and he played a major role in the 
| Eabor movement, in. railroad-rate cases, 
nd in antitrust drives. Then politics at- 
- fracted him: first to La Follette, briefly 
jp the ebullient Teddy Roosevelt, finally 
und for the rest of his life to Woodrow 
Wilson. Most exciting, and most reveal- 
g, are Mason’s two long, documented 
hapters which tell of Wilson’s unsuccess- 
ul attempt to get Brandeis into his Cabi- 
et and later his successful effort to 
Jevate him to the Supreme Court bench. 
he clash of interest involved makes 
mely reading even today. 

Mason presents a clear and sometimes 
framatic picture of Brandeis the Justice 
ind the Man. Brandeis was a champion 
f the underdog, yet he died a million- 
oth mize: But he gave most of his money away 
combiff® Causes he believed in. He believed that 
oston ean as an individual should be free: 
early @nd he patterned his own public and pri- 
.  Sevgpate life after this belief. The story of that 
42 paggree life is as inspiring as any in the history 

f American free enterprise. (BRANDEIS: 

FREE MAn’s Lire. By Alpheus Thomas 
on plason. 713 pages. Viking. $5.) 
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—up tq0ther Books 

, the § IsLanp IN THE ATLANTIC. By Waldo 

1¢ to rank. 503 pages. Duell, Sloan ¢> Pearce. 
Y 483, As anyone who has read a Frank 
ovel knows, Frank has a healthy respect 

mw history. Thus this book, which deals 
Ip quite a good-sized chunk of it, is a 

efreshing change from what passes for 




















‘fon istorical fiction these days. Frank re- 
a gies 50 years of New York's past, 


prom the Civil War to the beginning 
#f the first world war, centering his 
banorama around the lives of two men— 
he son of a Jewish intellectual and a 
ion of a rich Republican—and doing 
stice to such exciting episodes as the 
vi prant and Tweed scandals and the Draft 
nis subir’: It’s a rich tapestry. 

h judicil MINE Own Executioner. By Nigel 
tself tlpalchin. 336 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
‘tness. (22: This novel which gives psycho- 
the yog@lysis a thoroughly realistic going-over, 
: way eals with a lay analyst’s efforts to 
ed Bot traighten out tfot only himself (he’s hav- 
law inf'$ Marital difficulties) but also one of his 
Hub wigttients, a young veteran who is a po- 
- succegttial murderer. Although much of the 
and anejOks value is drowned in a flood of 
- staid4mart, slick dialogue, Balchin does make 
on barf" honest try at presenting the problems 
: Brant d limitations of psychoanalysis. It 
wees akes provocative reading for those who 
es over} terested in the subject. Most read- 
avings-f® Nowever, will settle for the veteran's 

ory, which is an exciting one. 
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.--nothing but 


confusion! 


* 


This Produc-Trol installation is used for the 
proper control of Inventory, Individual Orders and 
Machine Loading. 





THERE ARE all kinds of bottlenecks 


that slow up production. Fortu- 


ent and future information, singly 
and combined and in correct rela- 
nately, those that occur most fre- tionship of one fact to the other. 
quently can be eliminated by Today over 7000 companies de- 
Produc-Trol—the visible, mechani- pend upon Produc-Trol to speed up 
cal method of analyzing records. production, control inventories, pur- 
A mere glance at a Produc-Trol chases, sales, machine-loads, order 
board shows up-to-the-minute in- scheduling and other important 
formation on each job. The factual functions. It is a proven fact that 
picture of your entire operation is Produc-Trol brings increased pro- 


constantly before you—past, pres- duction at lower cost, 


*the process of achieving tangible results from work. 


Producirol 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 





WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Dept. NW-10, Westport, Conn. 


Send tor booklet “ABC of Produc-Trol:’ 





Name ....... <0De neide eaieagmmglene <<< 
ws pattie, LAS WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Company ehanieteceeees mikedelattern aca WESTPORT © CONNECTICUT 
Offices in 68 Principal Cities * U.S.and Canada 
AGGTOES < <<0< 6 ccccwecce ere? er ee 
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... 29 years 
with practically 
no Radiator 


Trap repairs 














HOTEL BELLERIVE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


In selecting equipment for the Hotel 
Bellerive in 1922, Architect Preston J. 
Bradshaw, of St. Louis, sought long life 
and low maintenance cost. He specified 


Webster Sylphon Traps for installation on 
605 radiators. 


For 23 years, heating comfort was unim- 
paired and this building required only 24 
new radiator trap interiors —one per year. 


During the 1944-45 heating season a com- 
plete check-up and overhaul of all traps 
was begun by the Hotel Bellerive. Replace- 
ment of worn interiors with Webster 
Sylphon Attachments with new bellows 
and stainless steel valve piece and insert 
seat gives the hotel a better trap than 
the original. 


Of course, this service record of Webster 
Equipment would not have been achieved 
without conscientious operation of the 
heating system at proper low pressures and 
competent supervision by the rental com- 
pany. Proper selection of heating equip- 
ment and proper use —these are both 
essentials of heating economy. 


Planning a 194? Hotel Bellerive? 


In 1922, the logical choice was a Webster 
Vacuum System with Webster Traps on 
radiators and drip points. 


Today the choice would be a Webster 
Moderator System with: 


eX Webster Outdoor Ther- 
| ‘| f 


mostat; 
a 
r 


Webster System Radia- 
tion—concealed convec- 
tors with integral Webster 
Traps and Valves; 







Webster Drip Traps; 


Webster-Nesbitt Unit 
Heaters. 


———s 


Let Webster experience serve you now. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities: : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Can the Republicans Control the House? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


This jackpot political question 
is not just a matter of speculative in- 
terest. It concerns the practical mat- 
ter of whether Democratic Sam Ray- 


burn or Republican Joe Martin will 
become Speaker and whether the vast 


committee machinery of the House 
will be directed by Republican or 
Democratic chairmen, 


In seeking the answer, the average 


citizen must ignore the pub- 


lic utterances of national 
chairmen, who enjoy a rec- 
ognized freedom from truth 
telling. Their role is to in- 
spire, not to inform. Candi- 
dates’ public and _ private 
patter should also be 
ignored. One might as well 
ask the horses about the out- 
come of the next race. 

Dr. George Gallup makes 
an analysis easier for me, 
because he has published an exceed- 
ingly valuable compilation of past 
election figures in “The Gallup Po- 
litical Almanac for 1946.”* Needless 
to say, Dr. Gallup is not responsible 
for my arrangements of his figures or 
for the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Mathematically, the control of the 
House will rest with the party that 
provides 218 votes when the House 
meets in January. Assuming that all 
who are elected qualify, the Republi- 
cans must gain 26 seats over the num- 
ber held at the close of Congress, 
which was 192. Practically, the num- 
ber of seats which should be gained is 
more than 26. A good, easy-working 
majority would require, at a minimum, 
225 seats, which means a gain of 33. 

Most Republican claims are based 
on a one-sided assumption that they 
need only to capture 26 seats now 
held by a narrow margin of votes. 
They dreamily ignore the fact that 
more Republican than Democratic 
seats are shaky. In the 1944 election, 
32 Democratic seats and 88 Repub- 
lican seats were won by less than a 
4 per cent majority—seats won by 
something between 50 and 54 per cent 
of the major party vote. So the Re- 
publicans must not only hold all their 
own seats, but win one more than the 
total Democratic seats held by the 
narrow margin of 4 per cent. 


At this point, let us examine the. 


major basis of Republican hope. They 
say that Roosevelt and the war were 





* American Institute of Public Opinion, Prince- 
ton, N, J., $7.50 





factors in the campaign of 1944—ad. 
vantages missing this year. There is 
something in this idea, but not as 
much as is assumed by Republicar 


leaders. In 1942, the Republican: 
reached their highest number of seats 


since 1930, They won 209 seats, I 
1944 the presence of Roosevelt on th 
ticket and other factors whittled then 


down 19 seats to 190, Therefore 


Roosevelt was theoretically 


worth fewer seats than 
they now need to win the 
House. Looking more close. 
ly at the comparison be. 
tween 1942 and 1944, it ap. 
pears that there were four 
switches from Republican 
to Democratic in 1944 
to every Democratic-to-Re. 
publican switch. The ab- 
sence of Roosevelt and the 
war will, therefore, _pro- 
vide a part of the number that Re- 
publicans must gain. 

Where are the narrowly held or 4 
per cent seats? On the Democratic 
side, there are one each in Delaware, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. There are two 
each in Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and West Virginia; 
three in California, Connecticut, Mis- 
souri and Ohio; and four in Illinois, 

On the Republican side, the 4 per 
cent seats are one each in California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Washington, West Virginia and “Wis- 
consin; two in Connecticut and In- 
diana; four in Missouri, New Jersey 
and Ohio; five in New York; and seven 
in Pennsylvania. ; 

Adding together Republican and 
Democratic seats, the states with pay 
dirt for both parties are California and 
New Jersey, with four each; Connect- 
icut and Illinois, with five; Missouri, 
New York and Ohio, with seven; and 
Pennsylvania, with nine. 





These are states with major in- 
dustrial interests, bossed by Democrat 
ic city machines and powerful labo 
groups. Republicans, therefore, mu 
literally enter heavily defended enem) 
country. Since 1938 they have bee 
winning back rural America. The pros 
pects are that they will hold that. Bu 
to win control of the House, they mu 
not only get out their own vote, bu 
compete with the Democratic-labo 
alliance. The implications of this I sha 
consider later. 
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Sweet and low—a melody in metal—this new 
1947 Studebaker Commander Recal De Luxe 
4-door sedan! One of 23 distinctive postwar Stude- 
baker body styles. You’re sure of exceptionally low 
operating costs, too, thanks to Studebaker’s gas-sav- 
ing engineering and repair-saving craftsmanship. 


3 else like it! Rear windows run clear around 
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IK FE millionsof Americans, you've 


4 undoubtedly pietured vourself 


proudly driving a dramatically ad- 
vanced new 1947 Studebaker. 
But your biggest thrill comes 
when you travel a few miles in one 
-and experience this amazing new 
automobile’s revolutionary ride. 
To your surprise and delight, 
there’s an almost uncanny absence 


of pitch, roll and sway. More mar- 


velous still, even when clicking off 


the miles on the highway, you are 
luxuriously relaxed. 

This postwar miracle of riding 
comtort stems from Studebaker’s 
radical new chassis and body de- 
sign. Seats low to the ground, t 


forward of the rear axle, combine 


7S 


of new 1947 Stu 





jdebaker Champion Regal De Luxe 5-passenger coupe: 


e New and wonderful in riding comfort, too 
the beautiful new 1947 Studebaker 


with new engineering of the frame, 
propeller shaft and springs to estab- 
lish a new standard of car balance, 
fore and aft as well as side to side. 

What’s more, selt-adjusting 
“black light” 
dials and unique automatic controls 
make driving a 1947 Studebaker in 
comparably simple and s 


brakes, instrument 


ate. 

Don't delay seeing your nearby 
Studebaker dealer. He is receiving 
and selling more and more beautiful 
new 1947 Studebaker Champions 
and Commanders every week. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
post ’ar Car 


© The Studebaker Corn, % 


th Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A 











32,785 “Geod Evenings” 


That's just another way of saying that for 89 years, 
the House of Seagram has been contributing to the 
good evenings of discriminating people...and that 
nothing less than 89 years of experience could have 
produced the smooth perfection of Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
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DESIGNED 

FOR YOUR 

PLEASURE 
Today, 


Tomorrow 
and Always 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre Mar Quality 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 











